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Programs for February 


Our Birthday Month 
February 17th—Child-Welfare Day 


CuiLp WELFARE is a much used term, perhaps so much used in social 
work that we associate it only with that work, and fail to realize its applica- 
tion to Our child. 


During this month, therefore, let our thoughts, as were our Founders’, 


be centered on 


CHILD WELFARE 


The High School 


1, Adolescence in the Modern Home. 

2. High School and the Congress. 

3. Winter Play for Health. 

4. Child-Welfare Day. (Send for literature.) 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club 
1. The Relation of the Parent to the Parent-Teacher Association. 
2. The Child as Heir of the Past. 
3. Neighborhood Recreation. 
4. Child-Welfare Day. (Send for literature.) 


The Pre-School Circle 


. The Child as Heir of the Past. 

Child Psychology—Imagination. 

Who Applies Psychology? 

Child-Welfare Day. (Send for literature.) 
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The High School and the Congress 


MONG all the varied activities of our organization perhaps those which bring it 
A into contact with the High School are the most vague and the least standard- 
ized, the most in need of study and the least understood. 

When the Mothers’ Club evolved into the Parent-Teacher Association, there was 
a gulf between the pre-school child and the child in the grades, it is true, but one 
not so wide that it could not easily be bridged after a brief périod devoted to studying 
the new ground, finding firm footholds and stretching the cables of mutual interests 
and understanding between parents and teachers. When the children left the grade 
school, however, for many yéars it was considered unnecessary to study or observe 
them longer; they were to some degree at least, a finished product, subject only to a 
certain amount of polishing from the experiences of life. The work of home and 
school as a combination was done. 

Then gradually we began to feel the pressure of these amazing times and to 
realize that even though our children were almost grown up, they were still problems 
—perhaps more so than ever before—and that something still remained for us to do. 
' $0 the parents followed on into the high school, full of earnest desire to meet these 
new conditions, and they started a “Parent-Teacher Association” on the same basis 
as those which had operated so successfully in the grades. With few exceptions their 
plans met total wreckage and they found themackees sitting among the ruins, dis- 


tressed and bewildered by the failure of their excellent intentions and the methods 
‘which “had always worked so well before.” 


ee 
———— 





The result of the observation of these associations in many states is the growing 
} | conviction that when we reach the high school stage of operation, we must add another 
| hyphen and become PARENT-TEACHER-STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS if we are to 
achieve success. Our first step should be to bring up as clearly as possible before 
our “mind’s eye,” ourselves as children. We shall see that when we were small— 
up to the age of twelve or fourteen—we fully expected our grown people to direct 
our comings and goings and our doings generally. We did not always approve 
their methods, but there they were and we had to make the best of them. We accepted 
their arrangements, wore the clothes and ate the food provided by them and felt 
that in so doing we were acting in a perfectly normal manner, accepting a situation 
for which we had thought out no alternative. 
Then came that marvelous revolution, Adolescence, and the world was turned 
_ upside down—or perhaps we were. Look at the next picture. We can hardly see the 
dividing line through the mists of twenty years or more, but we can see ourselves 
suddenly transformed. To our parents we looked much as usual; perhaps hair was 
bobbed or turned up, trousers were long and voices more or less uncertain, but to 
them we were still “the children,” while to ourselves—and often to each other—what 
aworld of difference! We felt within ourselves unlimited possibilities; we devel- 
oped new likes and dislikes; we “adored” this and we “simply loathed” that; we 
thrilled and dreamed, we gloomed and rebelled, just as our children are doing today 
but—we tell ourselves that we are more sensible now, and in our desire to save our 
young people from some of the foolishness of which we are secretly a little ashamed, 
We try to teach them by theory what we learned through hard experience; AND IT 
CANNOT BE DONE. 
' The average high school or college boy or girl today feels entirely capable of 
, Meeting any situation—and very often is. They are confident that they can do all 
that we can do and they often consider that they can do it better because, of course, 
= | we are twenty years behind the times and * ‘things are so different now.” AND SO 
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THEY ARE! It is impossible to “do good to” the high school pupil in the mass, nor 
can we hope to solve their problems class by class. The adolescent is an individual, 
self-realizing, just as is each one of us, and as a distinct personality must he or she 
be met and considered. The advent into their special province, the high school, of a 
group of allied parents-with-a-purpose is the signal to put up the gates and man the 
walls of the citadel. Against the study and dissection of their characters, dispositions 
and problems they rebel as fiercely as should we were the positions reversed, or 
else they hold aloof in lofty scorn, and very often they have on their side the real 
sympathies of the teachers. 

The High School Parent-Teacher Association is the Bridge of Opportunity. 
Let us try to recognize it as such and see whither it will lead us. In the realm of 
mind and morals the average adolescent feels no need of us as guides along the road 
whose every turn may bring a new adventure, in whose mystery lies its charm and 
which they much prefer to explore alone. 

But materially we may do something, and whatever key will unlock the door 
is the one to use. A Parent-Teacher Association must win and earn its place in a 
high school. As one young man remarked in an address before a state Convention, 
“After all, we students are so busy that we haven’t time to do much at home but eat 
and sleep.” Perhaps it was with a vision of that point of view that a wise man said, 
“The Home is where the child is.” If life has been temporarily centered elsewhere, 
it is useless to sit by the empty hearth and lament the fact; the wise course is to rise 
up and follow the child, carrying to the new centre the things which after all really 
make the home—love, sympathetic understanding, kindred interests. So may we 
convey to the fledglings so proud of their importance on the branch, the conviction 
that parenthood is equally efficient inside or outside of the nest, whether for the sup- 
plying of fat worms and the shelter of wings, or the encouragement needed for the 
first flights and the still bolder excursions into the new world. 

The average high school or college student is usually bankrupt, in spite of all 
our Thrift teaching—or perhaps he has put all his money in bank! Let us hope so! 
The average teacher wants much more in the way of equipment or of competitive 
awards than the school budget will allow; the Athletic Association needs added sup- 
port, the orchestra wants new music and instruments; classes without “spreads” and 
parties would lose half their corporate spirit, and more than all else, here are the 
parents and children in danger of being separated by the gulf of these transforming 
years while the material for our bridge lies close at hand. Removed from the home 
relationships of father and mother, son and daughter, in a meeting in the school- 
house is found a neutral ground where relatives may become just people and may 
discover the new basis of friendship. 

The Parent-Teacher Association which provides and serves Class Spreads, makes 
costumes for dramatics, offers cups for scholastic as well as athletic competition and 
secures equipment for school projects will find itself at the end of the first year no 
longer in a Debatable Land, but firmly entrenched behind those barricades which 
faced them so frowningly twelve months before. 

“But then are we to have no meetings, no discussions?” anxiously asks the 
well-trained worker from the grade school association. By all means have them both, 
but talk with each other, not about each other. If it is home study, or the movies, 
or dress or athletics, find out what the students have to say as well as the parents, 
and you will find a fresh breeze blowing through the conventional atmosphere of 
your sessions. Give the boys and girls an opportunity to present their side, to tell 
you how you can help them and what they think you ought to do. Plain truths told 
from the platform in a friendly debate are so much easier to swallow and to digest 
than when they darken the atmosphere of the family breakfast table! When you 
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have met as fellow citizens, not as parents and children, you will be amazed to find 
that you have discovered some pleasant new acquaintances under your own roof. 

If really serious problems present themselves, as they will sometimes do, they 
are subjects for quiet conference, not for open discussion, and special meetings may 
be called for their consideration; or they may be reserved for one session each month 
which shall be a Parents’ Night, when the young people will not be included and 
when the business of the association may be transacted. 

After a quarter of a century of effort and experiment, we are beginning to see 
the evolution of the true co-operation, not only of parent and teacher but of Home 
and School, the realization of our vision of the complete education, wherein fathers 
and mothers, teachers and pupils and the citizens who are none of these and yet are 
related to them all, work and play together and together build up the new community 








which is the ideal of our American democracy. 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 





THE WAR OF TO-DAY 


A LitTLE SERMON ON CITIZENSHIP 


BY REV. W. A. MASKER 


ee E WRESTLE not against flesh and 

WW blood.” 

The saddest, most depressing 
chapters in the history of the progress of 
religion have happened because those 
charged to spread the faith who came into 
power, forgot that their struggle was not 
against men, but against the conditions 
which draw or drive men into evil and un- 
happy ways. 

We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
against men’s bodies, but against the mis- 
taken thoughts and beliefs of men; against 
the unwise ambitions which are built upon 
those mistaken beliefs. 

In civil government we are trying to cor- 
rect the evils of human life by jailing or 
imprisoning the evil-doers, or some of them. 
But jailing people will never redeem our 
trace from unhappiness. Under present con- 
ditions we, as a nation, go right on pro- 
ducing more evil-doers. The legislators of 
our land, from one. end to the other, fail 
to provide proper living conditions, proper 
schools, proper training, for the young. We 
ate all involved in the guilt of setting un- 
Wise standards of life before the immature 
minds of children and the ill-developed or 

under-developed minds of very many 





adults. From these children and -adults 
there comes an endless stream of people 
who do not know the secret of a profitable 
life. And when they make their inevitable 
errors we put them in jail! 

Thus we have a large class of people 
in our midst from which is drawn the 
greatest part of what we call our criminal 
class. We call this portion of our popula- 
tion the “sore spot” of our body politic or 
our social body. But it is to be remembered 
that this sore spot is made up of individ- 
uals, every one of whom is a human soul, 
with the rights, the powers, the dangers and 
the destiny of a soul. And as Christian peo- 
ple, we are bound to regard them as so 
many souls overshadowed ‘by the love and 
longing of their heavenly Father, even as 
we believe it of ourselves. 

The civil government fights against these 
people, when it should rather guide them 
into useful lives. The civil government 
neglects them when they are children. It 
fosters an economic and industrial system 
which compels them to be born in poverty, 
to grow up in crowded streets, to snatch a 
little schooling before they must begin their 
efforts at self-support. And then it puts 
them in jail because they do not obey the 
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rules of civil life, rules for which they have 
never been shown any convincing reason 
other than a policeman’s uniform. 


Our Douste Duty 


As Christians we all occupy a double 
position. We are all citizens of the civil 
government which does these things. And 
we are pledged as Christians to fight, not 
against these people, but against the con- 
ditions which cause them to wander out of 
the right way. 

Lest it be thought that I am drawing a 
picture which is not true to life, I will 
quote from a report made by the chaplain 
of the Ohio penitentiary. He has inter- 
viewed with great care over 12,000 men 
and women sent there. (The present popula- 
tion of the prison is about 2,800.) Of these 
12,000, 42 per cent are “virtually illiter- 
ate.” An additional 37 per cent have never 
gone beyond the fourth grade of the ele- 
mentary school. That makes 79 per cent. 
We all know what part of our population 
it is which is compelled to take its children 
out of school as soon as the children can 
earn a little money. We all know also what 
part of the children, through under-nour- 
ishment and poor environment, develop lit- 
tle mental power. These are the children 
who, a few years later, fill our jails and 
prisons. 

It is our duty as citizens of the kingdom 
of God to set forth the principles of that 
kingdom as they should be applied to the 
conditions of human life. This matter of 
dealing with crime is also a matter of taxa- 
tion. We spend more on our system of 
police and courts and prisons than it would 
cost to give the children of our whole popu- 
lation a proper environment for their birth, 
their growth, their education, their training 
for useful citizenship and happy life. In 
practically every city today there are thou- 
sands of children who are given only part 
time schooling, because we are so unwise 
as not to provide enough schoolhouses for 
them to go to, not enough seats for them to 
sit in, not enough teachers to teach them. 
We do not provide them proper opportu- 
nity to play, because we consider it too ex- 
pensive to take the necessary land for play- 


—===_ 


grounds. The city blocks and building lots 
must be used for commercial purposes, 
rather than for the welfare of children, 
although the children have in them possi- 
bilities of value far beyond any commercial 
values. We should be wise enough and 
keen enough to realize that it would be 
more profitable to give- every child, not 
merely the children of families that are 
reasonably well-to-do, but every child, a 
good place to be born in, a good place to 
live and play and grow up in, proper nour- 
ishment for his body and proper training 
for his mind and his moral and spiritual 
life. As Christian people we are bound to 
believe that this is a primary responsibility 
of the State as well as of the Church. 

This may be called socialism, with a big 
initial or a little one. I care not what it is 
called, but I am stating it as plain com. 
mon sense about taxation and social econ- 
omy as well as a matter of religion. 


THE Cry FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 


But I must show you also another view. 
For our trouble today is not only with these 
under-educated and under-nourished chil- 
dren and the adults who grow up from 
them. There appears to be a growing class 
of people in our nation who rebel against 
the rules and customs of the majority. They 
think that many of these rules of conduct 
are narrow and silly; that they hamper life 
needlessly. Doubtless there is some basis 
for that opinion. But it is to be feared 
that many of those who so vigorously and 
even scornfully demand an opporwunity for 
“self-expression” have little or nothing to 
express beyond their own selfishness. The 
chief equipment of many of them seems to 
be a set of poorly thought out opinions 
about life and a vast craving for attention. 
These people do not get into jail, but they 
may, singly and collectively, do more harm 
to their fellow-men than those who do find 
their way into confinement. They have far 
more attraction for and influence over the 
better educated. 


Again, there are many people of great § 
natural force, who demand for themselves ¥ 


unrestricted freedom of action in their per- 
sonal affairs, their likes and dislikes, and 
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who care little or nothing for the reaction 
of their freedom on weaker people. They 
are ready to crowd anybody to the wall to 
gain their own ends. 

These people have great powers by which 
many lives might be rendered far happier 
than they are. We are called to fight, not 
their flesh and blood, not against their per- 
sonality, but against their narrow, selfish 
outlook on life, hurtful alike to their neigh- 
bors and themselves. I am not saying that 
all people of power and influence are in 
this class. The practical truth of the prin- 
ciples which I am urging is shown by the 
fact that many such people do find their 
greatest satisfaction in using their powers 
‘and resources for altruistic purposes. 


Our REAL ForE—SELFISHNESS 


There is a clear issue here for us of this 
present day. There is no doubt that crime 
is increasing in this country faster than 
the population. The drafting of men into 
the army during the war revealed a most 
unexpected percentage of illiteracy. That 
percentage has not been reduced since the 
war. There was a hope entertained that the 
stress of military life and death in the field 
would develop a strong attraction to reli- 
gion. The result has not very greatly justi- 
fied the hope. Our so-called Christian na- 
tion is, to say the least, not becoming more 
deeply nor more broadly Christian. Many 
influences are at work to minimize the im- 
portance of Christian faith, Christian wor- 
ship, Christian experience and Christian 
character. The crowding of prisons; the 
increase of the number of criminals who 


are never caught; the spread of moral lax- 
ity through all ranks of society; the cynical 
attitude of many toward the sacredness of 
home life and of the obligations of parents 
to their children as shown in the increasing 
percentage of divorces to marriages; the 
frank paganism of many men and women; 
—all these indicate in an unmistakable way. 
that the powers of evil are gathering force 
and momentum. 

What power can check this rising tide? 
Not the police and the courts and the 
prisons. Not any banding together in pro- 
test against the evil developments in social 
life. We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against the ignorance of those who 
know not God; against the false ideas con- 
cerning the true prizes and endeavors of 
life; against the false economic’ teachings 
which say that business is for profit only, 
when all true business is for service to our 
fellow-men and to God. Our fight is against 
selfishness in all its forms; and our own 
selfishness first of all. 

In short, as Christian people, we are 
called to a constructive effort, to establish 
by positive power the kingdom of right in 
this world. You cannot establish right by 
merely repressing wrong. You cannot es- 
tablish social welfare for all by merely 
remedying some of the bad results of pov- 
erty and hopelessness. You cannot redeem 
this world from its wretchedness by merely 
rectifying some of the bad results of selfish- 
ness. We fight not only against material 
evils, against sickness and poverty and their 
brood of woes. We fight for the spirit of 
love and of wisdom and of divine sanity. 





ple hold as their real ideals. 





“The memory of Lincoln is very dear to our country. The rever- 
ence in which he is held constitutes very strong evidence of what the peo- 
Lincoln never appealed to the selfishness 
of his countrymen, but always to their sense of duty. Always his argu- 
ment ran that might did not make right, but right made its own might.” 
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ADOLESCENCE IN THE MODERN HOME 


BY MRS. C. E. B. ROBERTS 
Professor of Education, Gooding College, Idaho 


Part Il 


ON THE Top FLoor 


NCE upon a time our ancestors were 
matured at twelve or thirteen, and, 


leaving their parental roof, set out 
to make new homes. Gradually the world 
has become more complex. Competition 
is keener, industrial conditions more com- 
plicated, machines more dangerous, health 
and life more highly valued, judgment 
more necessary, responsibilities greater. 
As the world has grown smaller, environ- 
ment has grown bigger, until the next gen- 
eration must produce international trades- 
men, international professional men, and 
international statesmen. Each generation, 
in fact, has judged a little more prepara- 
tion necessary to the child’s life before he 
has been considered mature. Modern con- 
ditions demand eight or ten years addi- 
tional of mental and physical development. 
Our boy must know countless things which 
Czsar, himself, never dreamed of. Thus 
the period of infancy, the length of which 
is the distinguishing mark of the genus 
homo, is gradually lengthening regardless 
of youth’s wishes. Adolescence is not a 
separate life, but its traits are so different 
from those of childhood that they demand 
special attention and study. It is a period 
comparatively new to the human race, and 
consequently its characteristics are in con- 
fusion and stormy. Hall likens it to the 
top story of a building added after the 
structure had been finished. It requires a 
re-adjustment of the whole structure. He 
thus explains the stress, the storm of emo- 
tions, the lack of co-ordination of im- 
pulses. 

Some of us remember vividly the gamut 
of emotions through which we passed 
again and again in adolescence. We were 
constantly being misunderstood by others, 
and spending a large part of our time try- 
ing to understand why we did what we did. 
the remainder of the time! Each one of 
us probably decided what the cause of our 


moods of despondency and melancholy 
was, never guessing that it was within our- 
selves. A certain well-known man says he 
thought all his difficulties during that age 
were due to the fact that his father was a 


clergyman. Another confessed that he 


was sure his desperate moods were caused 
by his lack of up-to-date clothing to wear 
to high school. Probably very few escape 
the notion that their parents or guardians 


do not understand their peculiar type of: 


genius! However trivial the cause appears 
in recollection, we must not forget that 
the trouble was real. How we do need 
good memories! 

While this period is trying to all con- 
cerned, and reveals a woeful lack of 
judgment and self-control, it is not a 
period of weakness. Physical and mental 
endurance is remarkable, enabling expan- 
sion and differentiation, and active selec- 
tion from all life’s possibilities. It really 
seems to be that an unfair condition ob- 
tains here, for all our greatest problems 
must be settled during these years. Life’s 
vocation must be chosen, professional edu- 
cation secured, the choice of a life. mate 
made (or at least considered), with all the 
disturbing perplexities of love matters at- 
tending, and finally the building up of a 
religious creed. Not strange that these 
youths’ lives look important to them—not 
strange that they fail to see the empty 
woodbox or the untidy room—not strange 
that our life looks unbearably dull and 
prosaic to them. 

Livinc TO Jazz 

In many other ways. the world we live 
in seems very unfair to youth. It is al- 
most impossible for mature human beings 
to live in it wisely—how we have to strug- 


gle to keep first things first! How miser- — J 


ably we fail to keep our bodies under! 
Young people are still more creatures of 
appetite. Their keen senses hunger for 
speed, crowds, lights, perfume, food, 
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music, rhythm. They long for excitement 
and experience. They crave fame; they 
wish to break records; to sway with their 
beauty and power. Do we, their guard- 
jans, bring them to a sane world where 
they can pass through this chrysalis stage 
in safety? Wedonot. Do they like our 
world? They do; except that they com- 
plain that it is not “enough so.” Speed? 
Yes, the world is breaking records every 
day. Lights and color? Glitter and 
glare everywhere. Food? At meal time, 
too highly spiced foods, rich and refined, 
and smokes occasionally, to say nothing 


_of extra “feeds” and soda fountain prod- 


ucts. Music and rhythm? Yes, “jazz.” 
At all times, to eat by, to sing by, to dance 
by, to work by, yes, even to sleep by. 
“Nickel in the slot music,” which requires 
no effort of the producer and no appre- 
ciation of the listener. Excitement and 
experience? The most unparalleled social 
freedom and intermingling of the sexes of 
the ages. Surely adults have thought very 
little about preparing a healthful atmose 
phere for the next generation; or is it pos- 
sible that society is so short-sighted as to 
exploit its own hope of future life? 

The state demands an increasingly large 
proportion of time in school from young 
people; and hard work—the great evener 
of emotions, the greatest blessing of man- 
kind—has a decreasingly small place in 
their lives. Full of unused energy and 
unbalanced emotion, they are rebellious of 
restraint, and careless of and indifferent to 
all traditions and conventions. Father 
and mother are hopelessly old-fashioned, 
not able to understand present conditions. 
The modern parent would not be so com- 
pletely at loss in his reaction to these con- 
ditions, however, if these youngsters had 
not learned to co-operate. They combine 
forces and present a solid front. “Our 
class is going to do so and so,” “All the 
girls are wearing them,” “All the fellows 
drive their dad’s cars,” “It is a class affair, 
mother, and I have to go,” “Nobody goes 
to church mornings.” Lacking maturity 


| and judgment in most things, they show an 
/ @&umen in co-operation which parents 
tould well imitate. 


Group consciousness 





is exceedingly strong, and the ordinary 
parent tries to face it individually. Hence, 
one is not far wrong when he says that the 
community is not made up of parents, they 
being unorganized and many times unac- 
quainted, but of commercialized amuse- 
ments, controlled and operated by interests 
indifferent to every principle of benefit 
except pecuniary profit. 


Wauat Are Our Hanpicaps? 


What can we do? We cannot go back 
to the simple life—the generations must 
adjust themselves rapidly to more and 
more complex life—more electricity, 
denser crowds, more luxuries, more allure- 
ments away from quiet lives which pro- 
duce inward peace and poise, more dis- 
tractions filling the vista and preventing 
proper perspective. It is difficult to per- 
suade oneself that it will never be any 
easier to rear children than it is to-day; 
and, perhaps, there will come a time when 
homes, cities, and nations will be built for 
children, and the adults therein will realize 
their only excuse for living. But at any 
rate, we cannot now train our children 
without these obstacles; we must bring 
them to glorious maturity in spite of them. 
Shouldn’t we glory in the opportunity that 
we have of projecting the good into the 
future through these living and growing 
agencies! 

Perhaps the first thing we should do is 
to realize that we are handicapped. Lux- 
uries in themselves are not educative: or 
character building. The boy who luxu- 
riates in a furnace heated dressing room 
cannot hope to compete in character or 
efficiency with the lad who has to build 
fires for the family, not the girl who comes 
dragging into the dining-room just in time 
for a hurried bite before school, with the 
girl who prepares breakfast on schedule 
time for her mother—other things being 
equal, of course. What chance has a high 
school boy or a college lad with an auto at 
his disposal, compared with a Lincoln in 
his cabin, paying the tribute exacted by. 
uncompromising nature?- We sometimes 
reflect upon the advantages we have reaped 
in our lives from rigorous demands made 
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upon us, and acknowledge the rewards of 
disappointments and sacrifices. We take 
pride in the obstacles we have overcome. 
We all know the value of struggle and 
admit that few persons are ever success- 
ful without it. But we are so short- 
sighted that we cannot project this convic- 
tion into our ambition for our children. 
How selfishly and complacently we think 
of our resources and say, “I don’t want 
my son to go through all that I went 
through,” “I am glad my daughter won’t 
have to work so hard for her education as 
I worked for mine.” We are all alike in 
this, as our unanimous opinion of a father 
of large income who will not give his off- 
spring a college education will indicate. 


LEARNING BY LIVING 


We crave popularity for our children, 
too, just as though it were more of an asset 
to them than great principles. A few 
weeks ago, I watched a mother fairly 
writhe under the lash of her teen-age 
daughter’s assaults. She was _ insisting 
upon attending functions which were not 
consistent with all the family traditions, 
and were opposed to the mother’s best 
judgment of proper recreation for adoles- 
cent girls. The mother finally comprom- 
ised, which means of course that she capi- 
tulated. © compromise, compromise! 
how many crimes are committed in thy 
name! If we barter with our children in 
these matters, trade with them, we admit to 
them that their judgment is as good as 
ours, their wishes of as much importance 
as their welfare. If we admit it, they be- 
lieve it, and our judgment goes down be- 
low par in their estimation. Their hunger 
is so keen in many lines that they are loath 
to admit what in their hearts they know, 
that judgment is born of experience. We 
hear much about graft in politics and 
profiteering in business, and you have un- 
doubtedly seen the beginnings of these 
things in bargainings in small affairs in 
the home. The attempt to set aside the 
inexorable laws of cause and effect for one- 
self, just this once! 

To go back to the mother who was 
capitulating to her high school daughter, 


-_—___—_—— == 


she did it on the ground that she didn’t 
wish Gertrude to have her feelings hurt, 
nor embarrassment to come to her by be- 
ing obliged to do differently than “the rest 
of the crowd.” Just what is the ultimate 
goal of those who follow in their train? 
What a lot we learn by just living, if we 
are fortunate enough to escape the vortex 
of the pool of life! If we could only im. 


press the young people that just as they - 


can see dangers toward which Baby 
Brother is running, so we of older growth 
and wider experience can see danger lurk- 
ing in their paths. Never before in the 
history of our race have the moral stand- 
ards for whole communities been set up by 
the “rest of the crowd” of irresponsible 
boys and girls. 

Do you suggest your child’s social ac- 
tivities? If you don’t, who does? Is it 
some person who has your child’s inter- 
ests and your ideals at heart? Is it a bill- 
board? Or an electric sign? Why is it 
that high school classses insist upon in- 
eluding dancing in their class activities 
when part of the membership comes from 
homes where dancing is thought injurious 
to adolescence? Who has lost all respect 
for tradition and faith and principles? Is 
it possible that we are so occupied with 
inculeating policy and politeness and art 
and music and “business that we have 
omitted from the curriculum of home ae- 
tivities the basic foundations of life? The 
superficial nature of our efforts along this 
line is well illustrated by the story of the 
little girl, who, when playing with a small 
guest, suddenly kicked him on the shins. 
“Why, daughter,” exclaimed the horrified 
father, “what is the matter?” “Well, I 
am tired playing with him and I want him 
to go home,” was the reply. “Why don't 
you ask him to go, then,” suggested the 
father. “Why, daddy!” exclaimed the 
equally horrified daughter, “that wouldn't 
be polite.” 

It is difficult to see any bettering of con- 
ditions until the pendulum swings back to 
a more closely united family life, and it 
will take a conscious united effort of large 
proportions to effect it. We shall need 
esprit de corps among parents. We shall 
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have to drill the young on pride in family, 
and in religious and moral principles. It 
can be done. External “things” will not 
direct and control, but every child is born 
also of the spirit and recognizes its work- 
ings in the world. Young people of cer- 
tain religious groups think it a real service 
and opportunity to be persecuted for re- 
ligious principles. We shall need to 
work together to form communities, real 
commonwealths for our children, not to 
make life too easy for them, but to play 
“fair” with them. 


A SQuarRE PARENT 


There is a man, a hard-working man 
who loves to read and study, a man whose 
Sundays were his only days of rest and 
opportunity to follow his own interests, 
who nevertheless gave every Sunday after- 
noon for years to his two boys. They 
heard science and travel and sex hygiene 
and history; they did more, they absorbed 
his high purposes and faithfulness to a 
trust. They realized something of his am- 
bition for them and his supreme interest 
in them. Youngsters are so active and 
versatile that sometimes it seems we are too 
busy heading them off to do anything posi- 
tive for them. The story is told of a cer- 
tain son in an Eastern city who committed 
a grave indiscretion. The father was a 
successsful and preoccupied business man. 
He was shocked, but before he could con- 
front the boy, there was a lapse of time 
which allowed him to put upon the prob- 
lem the same sagacity and discrimination 
which he used in business (what a deal of 
difference a few hours makes in our atti- 
tude toward affairs sometimes)! So in- 
stead of ranting and scolding and remind- 
ing the lad of what he had done to the fam- 
ily name, he greeted him as usual and 
later asked him if he would like to go up 
into the Maine woods on a fishing and 
hunting trip. The boy was nonplussed, of 
course, and admitted that he would like 
togo. The father named a sum of money 
Which he was willing to spend on the trip, 
and told the youth to make all prepara- 
tions for both of them to go on a certain 
date. To the father’s credit, it might be 





said that he had repeatedly refused to go 
camping that summer, thinking that he 
couldn’t possibly get away from business 
nor could he afford to go. The responsi- 
bility of the arrangements pleased the lad, 
and he did well with them. A never-to-be- 
forgotten trip ensued. Hikes, adventures, 
interesting guides, historical landmarks, 
all proved intensely entertaining to the 
son, to say nothing of the companionship 
of his father. It was a treat he had never 
experienced nor anticipated. The oppor- 
tunity for talks over family affairs, per- 
sonal ambitions, and ideals in life was 
afterward acknowledged to be a real privi- 
lege by the father. He conceded that 
probably the boy did not know of his in- 
terest in his son. Certainly he had never 
taken the pains to express himself upon 
the subject before. Just before breaking 
camp, the father said, “By the way, son, 
there is one thing I wish to mention to 
you.” The boy replied quickly, “You 
needn’t, sir. A fellow with such a father 
as I have, who wouldn’t be square and 
decent, ought to be hung!” 

A girl in our community ran away from 
home under a cloud. Her name was be- 
ing passed from mouth to mouth in typical 
small-town fashion, each speaker men- 
tally drawing her skirts aside in righteous 
indignation, when our dear old minister 
brought us to our senses by saying, “With 
one exception, as far as I know, there has 
been no one in this town interested enough 
in our young people to make any earnest 
effort for them in a social way. Who of 
us can honestly point an accusing finger?” 
It is possibly true that out of dozens of 
social events in the average small town, 
few are in honor of, and appropriate for, 
Boy Scouts, Sunday-school classes, or in- 
dividuals. Recently one occasionally hears 
of new activities along this line, but few 
of us can afford to feel easy in this mat- 
ter. Isn’t it sad that the failures and dis- 
appointments in our past lives have so 
cooled our youthful spirits that by the time 
we are parents of teen-age children, we do 
little but warn? And, oh, the waste of 
youthful energy! The waste of time, of 
talent, of faith! 
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The supreme task of life is ours. Let 
us admit our handicaps of the present 
material world, and, admitting them, 
make a constant effort to be loyal to our 
mates in our common problem. Let us 
make life as simple as possible in the 
midst of complexity, and try to “keep first 
things first.” We-are the architects, and 
the perfect man is not yet. What a chal- 
lenge! Successful parents often deny 
themselves many luxuries because of their 
distracting influence upon their teen-age 


SAFETY 


BY MINNIE 


HALL we cork up the spirits of youth 

or shall we give them proper outlet? 

Shall we stand by and let them be- 
come law-breakers when with a little 
planning and wise understanding we can 
make them law-abiding? 

There are certain days on the school 
calendar when custom has dictated that 
something clever and unusual must be 
done or school tradition will be violated. 
Here is where the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion steps in. Let the high school faculty 
with the support of the association spon- 
sor a program which will salvage the 
energy spent in law-breaking, and give 
them more fun than they dreamed of in 
the old way. Probably there is nothing 
that cements the hearts of faculty and 
pupils as a good laugh together. The good 
Lord knows that we do not laugh. The 
time has come when the children are sim- 
ply bursting to do something which ac- 
cording to their notion will be “funny.” 

One Hallowe’en night a school boy, who 
is now a very dignified citizén, enticed a 
cow to the second floor of the school 
building for the edification of the pupils 
and the horror of the faculty when the dis- 
covery was made in the morning. By way 
of contrast in the new community high 
school at Amboy, Illinois, on Hallowe’en 
night they have what is called their 
“Whiz-Bang Carnival and Dance in the 
Gymnasium.” They have street fair stunts, 
fortune telling, fish pond, black boys, and 
each class puts on a stunt to make money. 





children. We can but appreciate their 
motive and self-denial. Let us also pre. 
pare our children for this trying period by 
teaching them obedience and loyalty, re. 
spect for age and reverence for God, and, 
above all, let us be patient with them 
when it comes. They are in sore need of 


patience and love. Let us recognize their | 


weaknesses but emphasize their strength. 
If we can but project our best into their 
lives we shall enrich our own existence 
immeasurably. 


VALVES 


H. PRINCE 


There is a program in the assembly; ad- 
mission charged at the door is so small 
that it will keep no one away. It is 
hugely successful from every standpoint. 

This same faculty of experienced and 
understanding teachers foster a_ senior 
frolic on April Fool’s Day—the whole pro- 
gram is a surprise to every one except the 
seniors and the senior advisor. There are 
jokes, stunts, debates, speeches, vaudeville. 
Teachers or pupils may be called to the 
platform, and when there told what they 
are to do and they obey. One period is 
devoted to regular senior class day exer- 
cises, one hour to good music, and the last 
hour is faculty hour. Under weak disci- 
pline this day might get out of control, but 
with a strong principal it never will. Jokes 
on the teachers are permissible, but no 
criticism of school work or anything un- 
kind is allowed. 

In the spring there is another day when 
spring fever is in the very air. Instead of 
book stacking, which is a tradition im 
some schools, or a whole class playing 
hookey, why not have a spring festival or 
picnic and spend a whole day out of doors. 
Have it to plan for and to anticipate—fac- 
ulty and pupils together. 

Here, again, the Parent-Teacher can lend 
its moral support and aid the faculty in 


promoting a better method of celebrating — ; 


traditional days, and gain school spirit and 


school loyalty thereby. There is never a — 4 


problem which cannot be solved if we 
attack it in the right spirit. 
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BIRTHDAY, PARTIES 


BY MARY GRINNELL MEARS 


Associations are now beginning to make plans for the celebration of the National Birthday, 
and program chairmen will welcome these excellent suggestions, which have been found successful 
in the past year. They have come from North, South, East and West, in response to the request of 
the National Chairman of Child-Welfare Day, Mrs. David O. Mears, and have been selected from 
among the many because each one offers some new idea or some novel way of presenting an old 


one.—EDIToR, 


Part II 


KANSAS 

Kansas City. An all-day Rally Day in 
honor of Child Welfare Day, all forty-four 
schools joining together for the day. 
Among other numbers on the program in 
the morning was an allegory emphasizing 
the interest of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in the national and labor projects, 
such as Child labor, better movies, super- 
vised play, immigration, etc. The idea was 
carried out by the lighting of a candle on 
a huge Birthday Cake, for each advance 
made by the organization. Each step was 
enacted by pupils of Northwest Junior 
High. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, our National 
President, was a guest of honor for the day 
and gave a very helpful talk. Another ad- 
dress of the afternoon was on “Life’s Chief 
Glory.” Attractive printed program. 


NortH CAROLINA 

A special feature of Founders’ Day 
observance in the State was the successful 
presentation of a pageant, “Our National 
Strength,” written by Mrs. L. C. Oldham 
of Durham. This pageant represents the 
achievements and six legislative aims of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as given by representatives of the 
different States. This pageant has been 
recommended as the official pageant for 
Founders’ Day, February 17, 1925. 


New JERsEY 

Long Branch. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Long Branch held what is said 
to have been one of the best attended and 
Most interesting birthdays and celebrations 
of Founders’ Day at the intermedial school 
building. About three hundred parents 
and teachers and their friends gathered to 
hear the speakers of the afternoon. The 





meeting was opened with singing from the 
Congress song sheet, followed by a short 
address by the president of the central 
association in which she explained the pur- 
poses of the organization and the need for 
closer contact of the teachers and parents. 
This was followed by a statement of where 
parent-teacher co-operation would have 
saved many difficulties both for teachers and 
parents. Amusing instances were given 
where the parents had been hasty in their 
judgment of the teachers and the school 
systems and how the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations do and would help to rectify such 
conditions. A County Boy Scout executive 
spoke briefly on the connection of the 
schools and the work of the Boy Scouts, 
urging the fostering of Boy Scout move- 
ments because of the high ideals which are 
taught to the boys who join the organiza- 
tion. The President’s message was then 
read, followed by the lighting of the 
candles on the Birthday Cake set in the 
center of the stage, and the reading of a 
paper on the achievements of the organiza- 
tion. In this paper it was shown that the 
National organization had grown to a body 
numbering over 650,000 members in the 
twenty-seven years of its existence. The 
superintendent of the Long Branch schools 
moved the adoption of a resolution favor- 
ing the limitation of the use of narcotics to 
industrial and medicinal purposes. _ He 
urged the organization to favor the erection 
of a new high school in this city on a par 
with other cities of the same size and their 
facilities for handling the high school 
pupils. He said that there had been 800 
pupils crowded into the local high school, 
which was supposed to hold only 250. Re- 
freshments were served after the meeting. 
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“ST. VALENTINE’S EVE”—A PROLOGUE 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


Note.—This little prologue for a Valentine party may be used in a house or in a high school, 
The setting is simple and the costumes may be made from materials which are available anywhere, 
Tables and an extra supply of Valentine materials should be within reach, and as the atcors march 
down from the stage, each girl should go to a table and direct the work, which should have been 
well —e beforehand. A supply of envelopes and postage stamps should be ready and the 


comp 


eted Valentines may be mailed to the children in the school who would not otherwise be likely 


to receive any. If desired, they may be placed on the children’s desks before the school hour next 
day. The audience should be employed in making the Valentines, and an hour later games or in- 
formal dancing should complete the entertainment. 

The little play was written for the Home Culture Clubs of New Jersey, in the Country Life 
Department, and was used by them very successfully—Eprror. 


CHARACTERS 
LOUISE DoROTHY 
ISABEL UNKNOWN—AFTERWARDS 
HELEN QUEEN OF HEARTS 


Costumes.—Girls wear house dresses; “Doro- 
thy” a rain coat and hat. “Queen” wears large 
loose coat or cloak, and a hood or veil which will 
slip off easily. Her dress should be white, and 
decorated as much as possible with hearts of 
various sizes, cut from red and gold paper. Her 
bag should also be heart shaped and may be 
made of red paper-muslin. Her crown is made 
of pasteboard covered with gold paper, with a red 
heart standing up in front. Bag should contain 


materials for valentines, white and colored papers, 
a box of paints and brushes, some picture post 
cards, or gay colored pictures cut from magazines, 
“Dorothy’s” basket may have crackers, sugar, ete. 
and the hostess may have cocoa or lemonade ready 
to serve with them if she wishes. 

The girls should act slowly, putting as much 
action as possible in the opening scene and also 
in opening the door for the “Unknown,” making 
the little play as much like real life as possible. 


SCENE 


Sitting Room—Desk or Writing Table—Sofa—Arm Chair—Centre-Window 
Door left or right 


Enter Louise, slowly, reading. Drops on 
sofa, curls up and is lost in her book. 

Enter Isabel, knitting or crocheting. 

IsaBEL—Hello! Louise. 

LoutsE (looks up)—Oh! hello, Isabel. 
(Reads again). Isabel drops into chair. 

Enter Helen, strolls across to desk, sits 
and begins to draw. 

HELEN—Hello, girls! 

BotH—Oh, hello, Helen! 

Louise (yawns and stretches )—Oh, dear, 
it seems like a year since the holidays! 
Now there isn’t a thing to look forward to 
until the Fourth of July, and I never did 
care so awfully much for fireworks any- 
way. 

IsaBEL-—When you have two weeks of 
fun, it’s horrid to settle down again to just 
work at school and work at home and all 
the evenings just alike. 

HELEN—Yes, and nothing but bad 
weather. I don’t see how the clouds man- 
age to hold all the water they pour down! 
(Goes to window, looks out and returns to 





desk.) It looks as if it never would stop 
raining! What are you doing, Louise? 

LoutsE—Oh, I am trying to finish this 
book, but the girl in it is such a goose. I 
can’t get interested. I believe I could write 
a better one myself! 

ISABEL (throws work down impatiently) 
—Oh, bother! there goes another stitch! 
That old muffler will be so full of holes 
where I’ve dropped stitches that the wind 
can just whistle through it. I want to make 
something pretty. I wish I were you, 
Helen, and had a talent for drawing. Td 
do something wonderful then. 

Heten (holds up paper covered with 
scratchy marks)—Do you call this talent? 
What’s the use of trying to draw well here 
at home? If I lived in a big city, Td 
know all sorts of painters and sculptors, 
and I’d have a studio and people would 
come to see my pictures and they’d be hung 


in galleries, and I’d have more orders than” 


I could fill! 
Loutse—How perfect that sounds! And 
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I'd go and live with you, Helen, and write 
poems about your pictures, and put all 

our celebrated people into my novels, and 
I'd be introduced as the “talented young 
authoress.” Wouldn’t it be great? You'd 
have to come, too, Isabel. What will you be? 

IsaBEL (laughing)—Oh, I haven’t any 
genius like you two wonders! But I should 
love.to make beautiful things all the time. 
I saw a window in Philadelphia once, full 
of embroideries and things made of silk 
and gold braid and flowers, and another 
with wonderful tissue paper things. I'd 
like to have a kind of workroom, and have 
lots of young girls working with me and 
have heaps of lovely things all around us. 

All three sigh heavily—Oh, dear! 

Enter Dorothy in hat and waterproof, 
large covered basket on her arm. 

DorotHy—Hello, what’s the matter? 
You all look as if you’d lost your last best 
friend! It’s wet enough out-doors, and you 
look as if you were going to have a shower 
right in here, too. What were you talking 
about that was so mournful? (Puts basket 
in corner, takes off wraps, pushes Louise’s 
feet off the sofa laughingly and sits down 
beside her.) 

HELEN—We haven’t a thing to do, and 
we were just saying what we would like to 
be, and what wonderful times we could 
have and how much good we could do if 
we lived in a big city. I would paint gor- 
geous pictures— 

Louise (interrupts)—And Id 
stories and poems, and— 

IsaABEL (interrupts)—I’ll have a work- 
room and make all kinds of fascinating 
things. 

DorotHy—That all sounds very fine, 
but you girls don’t really know what it is 
to have a real worry. You can all do 
something well, something that shows, and 
I can’t do a thing but cook. (Looks dis- 
gusted.) And just because I can get a de- 
cent meal, Aunt Jane keeps me at it all the 
time, and I never have any fun. 

IsapeL—You poor dear! Where are you 
going now? 

Dororny—Home. I’m too tired and 
cross to be any use to any one. Uncle Joe 
and Aunt Jane have gone over to Tuckahoe 


write 





for supper, and so I just went down to the 
store and got some crackers and fruit and 
things, and I’m going to have a supper I 
don’t have to cook. I paid for it myself, 
so I’ve got a right to enjoy it my own way. 

ISABEL (opens and looks out of window) 
—lIt’s still pouring! 

CHorus—Oh, dear! 

(Knock at door.) 

LouisE—Gracious! What’s that? 

DorotHy—Some one knocked, I think. 

LouisE—Helen, open the door. 

HELEN—No, I’m scared. You do it, 
Dorothy. 

DorotHy—I’m afraid—it’s getting dark! 

ISABEL (jumps up)—what cowards you 
all are! Here goes! 

(Opens door.) 

Enter Unknown in long cloak and veil. 

Unxknown—As I was passing, such a 
gust of sighs came out of your window 
that I had to stop to see what was wrong. 
Are you in any trouble, dear girls? 

Loutse—Oh, we’re just tired of every- 
thing. We want to do things, wonderful 
things to help people, that every one will 
admire, instead of just going to school or 
doing odds and ends at home every day. 
Now, I love to write and I know I could, 
but no one believes it. 

HeLEN—And I can draw, but no one 
wants my pictures. 

IsapeL—And I love to make pretty 
things, but when I tried to fix up my room, 
mother said fancy things made such a clut- 
ter. But please, who are you? We never 
saw you before, and I thought we knew 
everyone in town. 

Unknown—Do you remember what day 
this is? 

IsABEL—Why, it’s the 13th of February. 

Unknown—Yes, and St. Valentine’s Eve, 
when the spirit of the good old saint is in 
the air and to keep people from growing 
too old and dull by reminding them of 
youth and friendship and love. And as 
he has his hands full with the boys, he 
sends me to the girls to help each one to be 
what I am—a “Queen of Hearts.” (Throws 
off cloak and veil and appears in white 
dress decorated with hearts, and a gold 
crown with a heart in front. A large bag, 
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also heart-shaped, hangs across her shoul- 
der.) 
_ Girts (clap their hands)—Oh, tell us 
how! What do youmean? What can we do? 
QuEEN—You all say you have gifts but 
they are of no use to you and.you are long- 
ing for a chance to show what you can do. 
The chance to use our talents is always 
near us if we look for it. Now I am very 
sure that there are many children in this 
town who are wondering if St. Valentine 
will remember them, and who may be dis- 
appointed. And here is a girl who can 
draw and one who loves to write, and one 
whose clever fingers should be able to 
make pretty things. Here in my magic 
sack are all sorts of things to help you. 
Let each one do her best to see how many 


— 


lovely Valentines she can make to send 
among all those little waiting children, 
Then, instead of going home to her lonely 
supper, Dorothy shall set it forth in her 
best style and by the magic of St. Valen. 
tine’s Eve it will be enough for everyone, 
So each of you shall use her talent for 
others, and in order to make the plan a stil] 
greater success, we will ask all the other 
good friends here to lend us 


A Hevpine HAnp 
Girls clap, and then join hands and 


dance around the Queen. Each one stops 
a moment before her, she pins a red heart 
on each and then they swing into line two 
in front and two behind her and march of 
the stage. 


THE USHER’S OPINION 
BY FLORENCE L. REYNOLDS 
Chairman Motion Pictures, New York State Branch 


imps, it’s goin’ to be an awful stiff afternoon. 


We can’t watch them every 


LS at them pouring through the door an’ goin’ up those balcony stairs like little 


minute, there are only two ushers on afternoons up there, and those boys hang 


over the railin’ till my heart’s in my throat. 


Say! what’s the matter with you women 


down to that club, that you let these people get away with this?” 
“Qh!” said the person who had been standing beside the usher as this stream of 


young America rushed by. 
“Mothers!” 


“Where are the mothers—” 
Her contempt was depicted in every fibre of her being. 


“Mothers! 


They send them here to get rid of them, give them a few pennies and send them here 
to look at the dregs of the movies, that’s all a lot of these pictures are—dregs!” Her 
vocabulary was exhausted and she turned away in disgust from a person who belonged 
to a Woman’s Club, a Parent-Teacher Association, and was vitally interested in the 
community. Yet here were little children, unchaperoned, packed like the proverbial 
sardines in a balcony where the projection room, filled with the most inflammable 
material, was placed, and she did nothing to change conditions. 

In a few moments the usher returned. 

“Now, Mrs. Smith,” she continued, “I did not want to snap you up so, but when 
I go home to my supper after an afternoon like this I’m just about all in, and it’s 
hard enough bein’ an usher without bein’ nursemaid to a lot of young ones.” 

This is not fiction, but truth, an usher’s side of a question so vital to the coming 
citizens of our communities. The children do see the “dregs of the moving pictures,” 
for it is only the comedies that attract them—the “slap stick” variety, the crudest, too. 
What will we do about it, mothers? It is important that we think deeply upon this 
question, but nothing can be done without organization. A concerted action by a 
body of earnest women in each town will have its ultimate effect, for from the smaller 
unit will grow the larger effort until we compel the observance of every law relative - 


to moving picture houses upon the statutes of our state. Let us work together toward 7 


this end. Organize your committees. We must work quickly for our children’s sake. 


“Better films under right conditions”—let this be our slogan. 
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HEN the mercury starts downward 
and the blustery days arrive, 
mothers face this problem: “How 


ean I keep my child outdoors after 
school?” After his confinement in the 
classroom, the child must have outdoor 
play in order to keep healthy. Games in 
an indoor playroom or gym will pro- 
yide the necessary muscular exercise, but 
nothing takes the place of activity out- 
of-doors. 

Have you met the mother who proclaims, 
“Johnny is so delicate I can’t let him stay 
outdoors this raw weather. He catches a 
cold right away?” Thanks to health edu- 
cation, she is passing into the same dis- 
card that is gradually claiming the parent 
who kept the “bedroom windows shut be- 
cause night air was considered unhealthy.” 
The reason Johnny catches cold is prob- 
ably because he hasn’t been able to build 
up any resistance through outdoor play. 
Thus a vicious circle is formed. 

No matter how keenly the child’s need 
for daily outdoor play is realized, how- 
ever, it is no easy problem for the mother 
to meet alone. She is greatly relieved 
when there is enough snow for coasting or 
enough ice for skating. But on the aver- 
age winter afternoon, in the average cli- 
| mate, there usually is not. 

When brother or sister is told to “Go 
outdoors and play,” on this average sort of 
a winter afternoon, all too often the door 
opens after some ten minutes and a small 
figure makes its entrance, claiming there 
was “nothing to do.” Children are nat- 
| trally gregarious animals and like to play 
in groups. The “gang” which congregates 
in the backyard and on the sidewalk in 
simmer scatters in winter. Also, many 





tecreations which in summer kept one or 
two children happily occupied, such as 
| sand-box play, are not possible in winter. 


} ‘the situation is more acutely felt by the 


child who has had a summer playground 
near his home and in winter finds the ap- 





WINTER PLAY FOR HEALTH 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


paratus is stored and the playleader has 
gone. 

In winter, too, the problem of the 
chronic juvenile matinee-goer is at its 
worst. The attractions of the summer out- 
doors can vie with those of the silver 
screen, even for the most ardent young 
movie fan. But in winter the darkened 
theatre beckons immediately after school. 
Muscular inactivity and eyestrain continue 
throughout the afternoon. It is easier to 
give Mary or Johnny the money for an 
afternoon at the Bijou than to have them 
around the house, restlessly searching for 
something to do. We have this winter 
health problem added to the other prob- 
lem of the supervision of children’s pic- 
tures. Happily, the two may be solved 
together through special children’s mati- 
nees, if the co-operation of the parents 
can be secured. Selected children’s pic- 
tures on Saturday morning or on one 
stated afternoon during the week are sub- 
stituted for haphazard movie attendance 
whenever the permission can be obtained. 

What positive activities in the winter 
outdoors can be arranged? Play leader- 
ship throughout the year is necessary—if 
not trained leadership, at least volunteer. 
All the reasons for supervised summer 
play—safety, character, health—hold true 
in winter, plus an added health problem. 
For this reason, the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America is making 
year-round recreation a foremost objective, 
helping states to secure laws permitting 
appropriations for year-round playground 
systems and helping cities to take advan- 
tage of such laws. 

Cities have proved that with leadership 
outdoor play can be made attractive in all 
weathers. Winter nature hikes are ar- 
ranged. The summer playground slide is 
lowered and sprinkled and turned into a 
winter ice slide. Active playground games 
keep the children on the move. Variations 


of baseball, dodge ball, duck on the rock, 
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and other games, have been arranged as 
ice and snow sports. Snow battles have 
been organized and snow modeling con- 
tests conducted on the playgrounds. 

Without a trained playleader, the par- 
ents of a neighborhood, by co-operating, 
can do much to keep children playing out- 
doors in winter by seeing that safe winter 
sports facilities are available when there 
is ice and snow. Giving the children sleds 
does not always solve the coasting prob- 
lem. Are the hills in condition for coast- 
ing? Are they safe from traffic? 


is not only accident proof, but is greatly 
extending the skating season. A neighbor- 
hood skating rink built by flooding a 
vacant lot or backyard will keep children 
outdoors in weather that is not cold enough 
to provide skating on ponds or lakes. Such 
rinks are formed of two or three inches 
of ice, sprayed on in layers. Directions 
for constructing them may be secured from 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. 

Corry, Pennsylvania, boasts a skating 
rink on one of its main thoroughfares. It 

















A Community Coast 


Last winter 131 cities reported that 
they had set aside streets for coasting. In 
towns where there is no Recreation Com- 
mission to arrange for the closing of 
streets, popular opinion can do much to 
demand this safeguard. Some cities have 
dodged responsibility for accidents by is- 
suing an edict, “Coasting on any street 
strictly forbidden.” In a Maryland city 
the young people recently revolted against 
such an edict of the Mayor. Citizens 
brought pressure to bear upon the city 
council, resulting in an ordinance setting 
aside five hills for children’s coasting. 

Ice skating is another of the winter sports 
which requires municipal supervision in 
the interest of safety. The artificial rink 


is 150 feet long and 40 feet wide—the 
width of the street. Boys of the commun- 
ity iced and banked it under the super- 
vision of the Community Service Council. 

Children often miss ice and snow sports 
because they do not have an opportunity 
to acquire the necessary skill. Skating, 
snowshoeing and skiing all require train- 
ing. Some cities are teaching them to 
children in classes. In Lisbon Falls, Me., 
four hundred pairs of skis were sold dur- 
ing the winter of 1923 where practically 
none had been sold before. The city’s 
Community Service organization had pop- 
ularized the sport with boys and girls. 
The members of the Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain Ski Club have been spreading the gos- 
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pel of winter play among the younger gen- 
eration. Saturday afternoons have found 
hundreds of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls skiing on the club’s land. 

High school boys and girls need facili- 
ties and leadership for winter sports. 
Often boys and girls, who in summer play 
tennis and swim and go camping, prac- 
tically hibernate in winter. Some are like 
the college freshman who named skiing as 
his favorite sport. “Have you done much 
skiing?” he was asked. “Oh, no,” he has- 
tened to reply, “I don’t do it myself. I 
just like to watch it in the movies.” 

Winter outing clubs similar to those 
which have been so successful in Dart- 
mouth and other colleges could be organ- 
ized for high school boys. High school 
girls might also like such a club. The 
clubs take week-end trips on skiis or snow- 
shoes to a nearby cabin or summer camp. 
When there is no snow, this could be made 
a hiking trip. They build a fire, cook 
supper and stay all night. Story-telling 
and songs with ukulele accompaniment 
enliven the evening around the fireplace. 

A number of communities have erected 
toboggan slides and are finding that tobog- 
ganing proves a rival of dancing as a winter 
evening sport with high school boys and 


girls. Older people enjoy it, too. Last 
winter a woman of sixty experienced the 
thrill of her first swoop down a municipal 
toboggan slide. 

Winter is the season of more illnesses 
for grown-ups as well as the children. 
Fathers and mothers are also apt to limit 
their cold-weather recreation to steam- 
heated settings. So the community pro- 
gram of winter sports should include all 
ages. 

A winter carnival has been the climax 
of a winter sports program in many com- 
munities. Skating and skiing events for 
young and old are arranged. Colored 
lights turn the scene into fairyland at 
night. Sometimes glistening palaces are 
built from crystal-clear blocks of ice and 
are lighted from within. At a community 
winter carnival in Brattleboro, Vt., a huge 
bonfire of fifty tar-barrels, arranged in 
the form of a battleship, blazed. 

The winter outdoors is a potent M.D., 
say communities which are discovering the 
joys of winter play. One does not have to 
be an athlete to enjoy winter sports, but 
one has to participate. So our increasing 
community programs of winter recreation 
are dealing a telling blow to the great 
American disease “Spectatoritis.” 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 


made only the more a miracle sent into the world a new life, destined to save a 


IVESCORE and ten years ago that Divine Providence which infinite repetition has 


nation. No star, no sign, foretold his coming. About his cradle all was poor and 








mean save only the source of all great men, the love of a wonderful woman. When 
she faded away in his tender years, from her deathbed in humble poverty she dowered 
her son with greatness. There can be no proper observance of a birthday which for- 
gets the mother. Into his origin as into his life men long have looked and wondered. 
In wisdom great, but in humility greater, in justice strong, but in compassion stronger, 
he became a leader of men by being a follower of the truth. He overcame evil with 
good. His presence filled the Nation. He broke the might of oppression. He re- 
stored a race to its birthright. His mortal frame has vanished, but his spirit in- 
creases with the increasing years, the richest legacy of the greatest century. 

“Men show by what they worship what they are. It is no accident that before 
the great example of American manhood our people stand with respect and reverence. 
And in accordance with this sentiment our laws have provided for a formal recogni- 
tion of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, for in him is revealed our ideal, the hope 
of our country fulfilled.”—Lincoln Day Proclamation, 1919. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION STUDY COURSE 
BASED UPON “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 
CONDUCTED BY M. V. O'SHEA 
Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin 


SeEconD LESSON—THE CHILD AS HEIR OF THE PAST 


I. WHat Dogs THE CHILD BRING WITH 
Him INTO THE WorRLD? 


E are coming to believe to-day that 
\ \ the child is the heir of all that has 
been done by his ancestors from 
the earliest times down to the present. 
Some of his inheritance is simply a mere 
trace, while in other respects his acts are 
wholly determined by what he has brought 
into the world with him. Nature does not 
leave the child to learn everything after 
birth; if she did this, he would not get 
very far in learning how to live in this 
complex world into which he is born. 
Much of what he will need to do to get 
along in life was learned by his ancestors 
for him and fixed in him before birth. 
His nervous system is determined quite 
largely by what his ancestors have done; 
and so he must do in his life much of 
what they did in their lives. 
Unfortunately, some of the things which 
our ancestors did are not needed to-day, 
@nd are evén a handicap in life. For in- 
stance, the child’s ancestors had to fight in 
order to survive in the struggle to live; 
in remote times men who could not fight 
were speedily eliminated by those who 
were skillful in combat. But fighting is 
no longer of service among most people 
in the world, though there are a few races 
where combat is still necessary for sur- 
vival. But among us, anyone who fights 
is an enemy of all of us, and we must 
either cure him of this impulse or we must 
put him out of the way. Now, comes the 
child who is the heir of his ancestors, and 
he loves to fight; and this constitutes a 
real problem in training him. 
Again, in remote times that man got 
along best who could steal most success- 
fully. But how different it is now! Our 


civilization would disintegrate if stealing 
were not controlled. But the child brings 


into the world with him an impulse to 
take anything he wants if he can get away 
with it and not suffer pains or penalties 
of any kind. So there are many other im- 
pulses or tendencies or instincts that the 
child brings with him. Some of them are 
useful because they fit into present-day 
life, while others are decidedly harmful 
because they are not adapted at all to our 
manner of living together to-day. The aim 
in this lesson is to study some of the more 
profound of these impulses which the 
child inherits from his ancestors, and see 
how we can treat them so that he may be 
helped to adapt himself to the kind of life 
that he must live to-day if he is to get the 
most out of life himself and not be an 
enemy of the people around him. 


II. How CAN THE CHILD’s IMPULSES BE 
STRENGTHENED OR SUBDUED? 


This lesson is based on Chapter II of 
“The Child: His Nature and His Needs.” 
In the study of this point read pages 31-35. 

If the child’s actions have been largely 
shaped by the conduct of his ancestors, 
can we do anything for him when he comes 
among us? Fortunately he is not wholly 
determined by his forbears. In this re- 
spect he is very different from the chick 
or the kitten or the puppy or any other 
young animal. The actions of the young 
of all animals are almost completely fixed 
by the actions of their ancestors, so that 
comparatively very little can be done to 
modify them after birth. Practically noth- 
ing can be done for the chick; it knows 
about as much at birth as it ever will 
know. A little more can be done for the 
puppy; he can be trained to act somewhat 
differently from the way his ancestors 
acted. In comparison with the young of 
animals the child is left quite plastic so 
that he can be influenced after birth—in 
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other words so that he can be educated. 
Education means learning how to live so 
that one will have the greatest amount of 
harmony in his own life and will not pro- 
duce disharmony in the lives of the people 
around him. 

The first and chief way in which the 
child learns to perform certain actions and 
not to perform others is that the former 
turn out well while the latter turn out 
ill for him. Beginning about the third 
month and continuing to the end of his 
life, if he remains plastic, he keeps modi- 
fying his actions according as he discovers 
that some of them yield lasting pleasures 
while others yield only discomfort or pain 
of one kind or another. A normal indi- 
vidual will choose the former actions and 
abandon the latter. If he will not do 
this he is feeble-minded or idiotic. An 
idiot is one who cannot restrain certain 
actions that bring pain upon himself or 
his fellows. 

Professor Whitley makes it clear in 
Chapter II that a child can restrain cer- 
tain impulses if they uniformly turn out 
badly for him. Other impulses that are 
desirable can be strengthened if they uni- 
formly turn out happily for him. It 
should be noted that if undesirable actions 
—such as striking at anyone who will not 
do just what the child wants—turn out 
badly for him sometimes while at other 
times nothing uncomfortable happens to 
him, he may never overcome the impulse. 

Probably in most homes parents do not 
treat impulses with absolute uniformity, 
rewarding good impulses when the child 
shares his playthings or his sweets with 
his fellows and depriving him of some- 
thing when he cries for it and disturbs 
everybody in the house. 

Everyone who is studying this lesson 
ought to write down a list of desirable and 
another list of undesirable impulses, ten- 
dencies or instincts which have been mani- 
fested by the children under his or her 
care. 

Which of the undesirable impulses have 
persisted so that they have become real 
problems in the training of the children? 
Why have they persisted? 


Have the children been trained by differ- 
ent persons—father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, aunts and uncles, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, visitors, and so on, so that 
it has been impossible to follow any uni- 
form policy in treating the children? 

Can a child be trained so that he will 
check undesirable tendencies if a lot of 
different people take a hand in training 
him? 

If there are a number of people in a 
home in which a child is growing up and 
he is manifesting undesirable traits, how 
can all these people except the father and 
the mother be made to keep their hands off 
from the child so that he can be treated 
with absolute uniformity in respect to the 
traits that ought to be controlled? It will 
be valuable for the members of a study 
club to pool their experiences in trying to 
prevent people from interfering with a 
child’s education—that is, with his learn- 
ing that some actions will always turn out 
badly for him while others will always 
turn out well for him. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
it is much more difficult to solve this prob- 
lem to-day than it was when most of those 
who are studying this lesson were them- 
selves children because then children were 
let alone more than they are to-day. There 
were not so many people streaming through 
the home as there are to-day. Also, the 
child was not on the street as much then 
as he is now. 

Here is a topic which should be dis- 
cussed in every club and be considered by 
every person who is studying “The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs.” 

How can parents who have young chil- 
dren to train and have neighbors very 
close to them, prevent the neighbors from 
making it impossible to train the children 
properly? For instance, if a mother puts 
her two-year-old child out on the porch 
for his nap, and he begins to howl for the 
purpose of making her play with him or 
wheel him around the block; and if there 
is a neighbor near by sitting on her porch 
who is irritated by a child’s crying, and 
if she does not coneal her displeasure when 
the mother is trying to train her baby— 
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what should the mother do about it? 
Should she try to retain the friendship of 
her neighbor and spoil her child, or what 
should she do? 

Has anyone who is studying this lesson 
ever tried to have neighbors understand 
that they should help to train a child 
properly and not spoil him, because they 
will have to live with him later on as well 
as the parents, and it will be of benefit to 
the whole community to have a child 
trained from the beginning so that he will 
not persist in actions that will be harmful 
to himself and irritating to the people in 
the community? The writer of this lesson 
knows a neighborhood in which everybody 
tries to co-operate in training the children, 
or at least they keep their hands off when 
parents are training them. 


III. Purtine Goop In THE PLACE oF Evit 

Professor Whitley stresses the point that 
one way to get rid of undesirable traits is 
to strengthen desirable ones by rewarding 
them and not giving an opportunity for the 
undesirable traits to be manifested, so that 
they will gradually die out because they 
are not used. This is by all means the 
most valuable method of training, in 
America at any rate. We are not very 
successful in attaching pain to undesirable 
actions, but we are becoming more re- 
sourceful than any other people in finding 
ways to encourage good action in children 
and keeping temptation td wrong action 
out of their way. This is the method of 
training that will fit best into American 
life to-day. The parent or teacher who is 
most resourceful in this kind of training 
will succeed best. The one who is the least 
resourceful will make the worst failure in 
training children. 

Everyone who is studying this lesson 
ought to make a list of undesirable traits 
manifested by the children under his or 
her care and then see whether an effort has 
been made to lead the child into other 
actions so that he will forget the undesir- 
able ones. The writer frequently visits 
schools where there is not a word said 
about the discipline of pupils from one 
week’s end to the other, because the 


teachers are so skillful in keeping their 
children occupied in wholesome ways that 
there is no chance for vicious traits to~ be 
manifested. The writer has in mind a 
teacher who has not had to punish a pu. 
pil in any way or even scold one any day 
during the present school year. Why? 
Because she is so skillful in holding the 
children’s interest and in providing work 
and play for them that they never think 
of cutting up or “raising the dickens.” 
The writer has visited a good many 
homes, and he has observed great differ- 
ences among parents in resourcefulness in 
leading children out into desirable ways 
so that they will not be tempted to pursue 
undesirable ways. He has observed par- 
ents who are completely lacking in posi- 
tive, suggestive, or constructive methods in 
training their children, and they are always 
in hot water and they always will be, no 
matter how much they scold and slap and 
whip their children. They cannot make 
them behave nicely because the children 
must follow their impulses since they are 
not led out in other ways. 
IV. Imputses THAT CAUSE A GREAT DEAL 
OF TROUBLE 


You who are studying this lesson—what 
trait in your child causes you greatest an- 
noyance and worry? Is it stealing? Is 
it fighting? Is it running away from home 
or school? Does your child make inces- 
sant noise in the house? Does he tease 
a brother or sister? Does he talk back 
to you when you command him or scold 
him? What does he do that you are 
unable to control? 

Professor Whitley stresses anger, fear, 
and the desire for possession of objects 
that do not belong to the individual. Read 
pages 36 and 42-50. 

The child inherits the impulse to be 
come angry when he cannot get what he 
wants. This impulse is often deepened by 
the way he is trained, and this is a very 
serious matter. Many irascible and un- 


controlled persons in maturity were fre- 
quently made angry in childhood. If such 
adults experience a nervous crisis they may 
lose themselves completely; a considerable 
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proportion of people in asylums are there 
because they were made angry so much 
in childhood that they cannot control 
their angry passions in adult life, and 
they have to be shut away from their 
fellows. 

Everyone who has a child to train 
ought to make a survey of each day’s 
or week’s training to see whether he is 
ever needlessly made angry by anyone. 
The writer has known parents who have 
been guilty of this simply that they might 
show their authority over a child. This 
is deadly. 


V. THe Buicutinc Errect or FEAR 

Read pages 42-45 with particular care. 

Fear has an even more harmful effect 
in the life of an individual than anger. 
No one could do a greater service to a 
child than to arrange his environment so 
that he would not be made afraid. He 
comes into life very sensitive in regard 
to fear, and he has to be dealt with very 
carefully so as to bring him through 
the period of childhood without being 


afraid of strangers, or animals, or unseen 


beings like ghosts and goblins, and so on. 

How can a child be trained so that he 
will not be afraid in the dark, for in- 
stance? Not by being kept out of the dark 
all the time. His instinctive tendency is 
to imagine harm in the dark. The way 
out is for him to get to think of pleasant 
things in the dark. So long as he thinks 
of harm there is no possible way for him 
to avoid fear, The only way to avoid it 
is to substitute pleasant for fearful thoughts 
in connection with the dark. 

The same thing in principle applies in 
regard to other fears. Remember that a 
child would not be afraid of anything if 
he did not imagine that it had dangerous 
aspects. If he is led to see the agreeable 
or entertaining or other attractive aspects 
of any situation, he will not be afraid 
of it. 

The members of a club ought to ex- 
change their methods:in establishing pleas- 
ant instead of terrifying associations with 
the dark, ete., in training their children. 

Professor Whitley discusses other im- 
pulses; but they are so important that 
they will be treated in separate lessons. 








MAY DAY—-CHILD HEALTH DAY—1925 


HE purpose of the May Day celebration is to focus attention upon our most 
precious national asset—our children. The tie between the child and all adult 
life is at once the strongest and the gentlest element in human nature. Greater 
sacrifices are made for children than for ourselves; greater happiness is derived from 
these sacrifices than from all the triumphs that personal success can bring. Our 
daily labors, whether in the home, or in the outside world of competition for material 
things, or even in the search for culture and for spiritual advancement, derive largely 
from the conscious or unconscious impulse to cherish the child and to hold the child’s 
affection and respect. a 
Lest, in the hurry and strain of life, we should ever forget these obligations, it is 
well for us to recall the child’s bill of rights, which may be expressed as follows: 
“The ideal to which we should drive is that there should be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper conditions, that does not live in hygienic sur- 
roundings, that ever suffers from undernutrition, that does not have prompt and effi- 
cient medical attention and inspection, that does not receive primary instruction in 
the elements of hygiene and good health. It is the purpose of these associations to 
supplant ten policemen with a single community nurse.” ~ 
It is for the reiteration of this truth, for the celebration of it until it shall have 
become a living fact, that we urge all people of good will to join in the celebration 


of May Day as Child Health Day. 
(Signed) HERBERT Hoover. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PARENT TO THE PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
BY KATE K. WHEELER 
Vice-President Virginia State Parent-Teacher Association 





| THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN 

| Our country is a Garden that is full of stately views, 

Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces, and peacocks strutting by, 

But the Glory of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye. 


| 

| 

| 

| For where the old thick laurels grow, beside the thin red wall, 
You'll find the tool and potting sheds which are the heart of all, 

The cold-frames and the hothouse, the dung piles and the tanks, 

| The rollers, carts and drain pipes, with the barrows and the planks. 
| 

| 

| 


And there you'll see the gardeners, the men and ’ prentice boys, 
Told off to do as they are bid, and do it without noise, 

For, except when seeds are planted, and we shout to scare the birds, 
| The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in words. 


And some can pot begonias, and some can bud a rose, 

And some are scarcely fit to trust with anything that grows, | 
But they can roll and trim the lawns, and sift the sand and loam, 
For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth all who come. 


Our country is a Garden, but such gardens are not made 

By singing “Oh, how beautiful,” and sitting in the shade 
While better men than we go out and start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel paths with broken dinner knives. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There's not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so sick, 
But it can find some needful job, that’s crying to be done; | 
For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. | 


| Then seek your job with thankfulness, and work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting strawberries, or killing slugs in borders; 

And when your back stops aching, and your hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 





Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gaedener’s work is done upon his knees; 

| So when your work is finished, you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away, 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away. 











| —Rudyard Kipling. 
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T= poem of Kipling’s which I quote illustrates the thought I wish to empha- . 4 


size in this short discussion of the relation of the patron to the Parent-Teacher _ 


Association. 


THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN J 
Is our Parent-Teacher Association “full of stately views?” Does it show us © 
an organization that puts first things first? Does it show us the child as the center > 
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of gravity, and the point of emphasis that of fitting the subject matter to the child’s 
needs? Does it show us parents and teachers in touch with each other so that our 
children do not suffer from lack of their mutual understanding? Does it open a 
wider scope of our educational system, making our schools serve a double purpose 
jn education by making it possible for parents to learn through them all that would 
enable them to become better fathers and mothers? If so, we may say that the 
“glory of the garden lies in more than meets the eye.” 

A few years ago parents seldom went to school except to make a complaint or 
because they had been sent for to receive one, but now the parents have taken over 
the “tools and potting sheds,” and we find them there ahead of the teachers. The 
house and grounds committee has found the “cold frames and the hot house, the 
dung piles and the tanks. The rollers, carts and drain pipes with the barrows and 
the planks.” And through these the school which is to be the other home for the 
child is made a place for him to grow and blossom. 

Is there room for all to work in this garden? Why not? We must have 
} presidents, secretaries, heads of committees, women of vision who study the 
| large questions of the day, women who are able to attend the national meetings, 
club women who can speak before audiences, women who can think in terms 

of a nation, a state, a world; women who are willing to give of their time and means 

to worth-while things. Then we need those who study the intermediate needs of the 
} | school, who make the programs, secure speakers, organize the committees, decide on 
the program of activities for the special occasions, and also those who are specially 
gifted in raising money, which is not the least of the purposes of the organization. 

Then there are the ones who get up entertainments, sell tickets and give publicity 
to the work; also the membership committees, cheerful and busy, seeing that every 
woman in the school is enrolled as a member. And we must not leave out that large 
} | number who are good listeners, and who help to make the audience. 

“And some can pot begonias, and some can bud a rose.” Shall we call these the 
agents for the CuiLp-WELFARE Macazine? The ones who feel the urge of getting 
this organ of our national association into every home, where it will tell of what is 
being done and what needs to be done, and of how you and I can have a part in the 
doing. The very presence of this magazine in a home will give it an air of grace 
and culture. “For the glory of the garden glorifieth all who come.” 

We are told that women are more practical than men and less philosophic, more 

conservative and less theoretical. So it is for us to see that the fathers come into 
their own along this line. There is a powerful appeal in the fact that others outside 
> the immediate family circle are interested in the welfare of one’s own child. And 
' there are few fathers who are able to resist this appeal when it is brought to their 
} } attention. The reaction is sure to make a better -parent, and in consequence, a better 
citizen, of him. 
We had Fathers’ Night in one of our schools last year, and the following ques- 
Mionnaire furnished some interesting data: 
Give the full name of your child’s teacher? 
Does she live in Bristol? If not, where does she live? 
Has she been entertained in your home at your suggestion? 
Give grade and name of school which your child or children attend. 
What was the lowest grade your child made on his report last month? 
. What was the highest grade? 
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“in the same grade? 
8. How much of your child’s home work do you do? 





How did your child’s deportment grade compare with yours when you were 
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9. Have you had a heart-to-heart talk with your child about his school work 
within the last month? 

10. When a child complains about the teacher, which side do you take? 

11. Are you in favor of corporal punishment at school? 

12. Do you encourage your child to take his teacher an apple or an orange occa- 
sionally? 

13. Do you think candy is good for teachers? 

14. Do you think your child’s teacher would enjoy an automobile ride? 

After the meeting many of the fathers expressed their appreciation for having 
had these matters brought to their attention. Most of them joined the association, 
paid their dues and declared their intention of becoming “honest to goodness” 
members. 

“But these can roll and trim the lawns and sift the sand and loam, 
For the glory of the garden glorifieth all who come.” 


“Such gardens are not made by singing, Oh, how beautiful, and sitting in the 
shade.” 

I have worked in the mill district of my city where there was scarcely a salaried 
man, and I have found that even there we could find something they could do, if it 
were nothing more than piecing a square for the patriotic quilt. When one finds 
something she can do for the school you can be sure you have a member who will 
take a lively interest in its activities. Few people enjoy a meeting where others do 
all the talking, or want to belong to an organization where others do all the work. 

I asked the members of one of our associations to tell me the best means of get- 
ting the patrons interested. Some of the replies are as follows: 

Attend the meetings regularly and bring others with you. 

Be active and wide-awake yourself. 

Every parent should co-operate with the teacher in all that is undertaken. 

Make your influence helpful instead of a hindrance. 

Be absolutely frank with the teacher. 

Talk over the children’s strong and weak points and try to do what is best for 
the child. 

Every member can show her loyalty and willingness to work by being present 
at every meeting; there is strength in numbers. : 

A member should respond cheerfully and willingly when called upon to serve 
an an officer and should do all in her power to make the association a success. 

Do what you are asked to do cheerfully. Do not talk too much on the outside; 
“some are scarcely fit to trust with anything that grows.” 

Are you willing that anyone should not feel the thrill and joy of service? It is 
the privilege of you who are leaders to find “the job that’s crying to be done,” and 
to fit the person to the job. In doing this you are rendering a much greater service 
than if you did the work yourself. “And do it without noise.” 


“For, except when seeds are planted, and we shout to scare the birds, 
The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in,words.” 

In 1922 more than seven hundred thousand teachers were required for the in- 
struction of our twenty-two million school children, and it has been estimated that 
one person in every five devoted half of his waking hours to school activities. This 
does not include the taxpayer who plays such an important part in the economy of 
our school system. For as Angelo Patri says, “If the money we make is not used for 
children, then why make money at all?” 

Our first aim is to develop good citizenship. We must keep in mind that the 
child is the joint product of the home, the school and the community, and that each 
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must share in the responsibility for his training. It means team work: one alone 
cannot do it. 

We are glad to note that the word co-operation is coming to mean more and 
more in our school organizations. Parent and teacher no longer stand aloof from 
each other. Each realizes that the greatest part of the child’s world is the school. 
Here is where his battles are fought and victories won. In this new world he makes 
his voyages of discovery. Here is where the teacher must measure up if she is to 
fill his world with the finer things that will make a happy background for his future. 
Are you parents not to go into this new world with your children? Is this school 
life to be lived without you or with you? 


“Then seek your job with thankfulness, and work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting strawberries, or killing slugs in borders.” 


I attended last month a most wonderful meeting, at which one hundred mothers 
sat at a banquet table in the basement room of a consolidated county school. Many 
of these women had never seen each other before, and the president said to the 
speakers, “Do not mention money.” She placed a higher valuation on the bringing 
together of these patrons than that of raising money. They were intensely interested 
in the matters that were brought to their notice—a problem of the under-nourished 
child, the formation of good health habits, school lunches, preventable diseases, regu- 
larity of attendance, and the injustice to the child of being kept out of school, and 
after the meeting was over they came forward by twos and threes and singly to regis- 
ter their names as members. To my certain knowledge this association has raised 
almost one thousand dollars in the past four or five months, but do you not agree 
with me that its members put first things first? 


“And when your back stops aching, and your hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden.” 


I believe the greatest sin a parent can commit is that of indifference, of passing 
over to others the responsibility he owes to his child and the community. One of 
England’s great leaders once said that what he learned in the school room from his 
teacher made a scholar of him, but what he learned on the playground from the boys 
made a man of him. What shall we do with this great school of the street? Here 
the child meets the wider social forces, where sentiment is moulded and controlled 
by the gang, where the sports are wholesome and organized at times, and unwhole- 
some and unorganized at other times. What shall we do with the automobile and 
the movies? Do they belong to our garden to beautify? Ye dare not say me nay. 


“And God who made him sees 
That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees.” 


I quote from our national president: “Only by means of the close associations 
and agreement of parents, teachers and citizens, can the ideal community be created 
and maintained. Without a clear recognition of the need of systematic combina- 
tion of these three factors in education there is little reason to hope for an improve- 
ment in the present situation, but the results obtained when this combination has 
been effected through a well organized and wisely conducted Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation have given promise of a future wherein we shall not only see the development 
of the child as a mental, moral and physical entity, but shall also behold his educa- 
tion carried on as a unit in home, school and community.” 


“So when your work is finished, you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away, 
And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away.” 
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BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M.D. 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools 


HE following quotation is most per- 
tinent in connection with what I have 
to say: “If you want to accomplish 
anything worth while, you must talk about 
it, write about it, and fight for it until 
everybody is sick of it, and then keep talk- 
ing and writing, and fighting about it until 
you get it.” 

There is no more important problem be- 
fore us today than our rural school prob- 
lem. It is quite likely that the curriculum 
of the public schools will be still further 
revised in order that the right sort of train- 
ing may be given, especially to the country 
child. How about our school buildings? 
Fathers arid mothers, do not forget that the 
country school room is the home of your 
boy and girl for eight months of every 
year for ten years, at a time in their lives 
when they are most impressionable to the 
influence of their surroundings! Have you 
the right to expect the best in the way of 
health and achievements under condi* Jns 
as they now exist in many of the rural 
schools of the states? Of course, you 
have not! There is but one way to right 
this wrong: Get behind a movement for 
better country schools! Get together, 
work together, serve together. Create a 
sentiment for better educational advan- 
tages for the country boy and girl. 

Is your boy or girl worth as much as 
your live stock? You study their needs, 
they are carefully housed, their quarters 
are clean, well-ventilated, they are care- 
fully fed and watered, their development is 
watched and every little change in their 
growth and disposition is noted. They 
are periodically examined! How about 
your boy and girl? Do you study their 
wants as carefully? Do you plan their 
education and training? Do you give 
them the best teacher and school build- 
ings? Do you interest yourselves and 
keep in close touch with what they are do- 
ing in school? Do you visit the school? 
Do you know the teacher, the doctor and 





the nurse (if there is one)? Surely your 
boy and girl are as valuable as your live 
stock. They are the human live stock, the 
most valuable possession in the world, with 
the most wonderful possibilities. The best 
school buildings with the best equipment, 
the best teacher, the best doctor and nurse 
are their right and your obligation. 

The highest type of citizen can be pro- 
duced only as he is trained! The whole 
object and purpose of education is to make 
a human being capable of performing efh- 
ciently all the duties that come to him. 

The fundamental purpose is not to create 
a man who can grow more potatoes or 
raise more pigs than another, but to make 
more useful men and women, and as a 
result—greater production. We have long 
been under the illusion that the country 
was a place for abounding health, and that 
it called for little interference on the part 
of man. This is the ideal, not the fact! 
Physical well-being cannot be left to take 
care of itself. Under any conditions, 
urban or rural, all those questions call for 
answers wherever man dwells. The 
remedy lies more in education than any- 
thing else. D. S. Josephine Baker, in 
speaking of the health conditions in the 
rural schools of New York state, points 
out that every community must stand back 
of any health work that it undertakes for 
its children, if that work is to be effective. 
In a survey of rural schools of the state, 
recently made, it was shown that only 25 
per cent are adequately equipped from the 
standpoint of hygiene and sanitation. In 
some counties not a single school comes up 
to the ordinary requirements. The power 
rests in the local communities. The school 
trustees are the Czars! They decide how 
often the building shall be cleaned—what 
the equipment shall be, etc. Look well to 
it that the right men and women are 
chosen. No amount of state supervision or 
urging will make’local conditions adequate 
until the community itself demands that its 
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~ own people raise the standard to where it 


belongs. There is not always such close 
" co-operation and control as in one where, 
| in a school having three pupils, a father 
_ was janitor as well as the school trustee, 


» and also “boarded” the teacher! 


Good schools are a matter of common 
| interest—weak schools indicate a weak 
community. The older generations may 
“have gotten along with poor schools, but 


the younger ones with children to educate 
will be inclined to leave the community 
and settle where their children can have 
good school advantages. Good schools 
are essential to an enduring country life. 
They are products of the good citizenship 
of the people who live in the place, and 
they can only come by this means. We 
should discharge rightly this high civic 
obligation. 








Tr 


REMEMBER HIM! 
Edward King 


Out of the mellow West there came 

A man whom neither praise nor blame 
Could gild or tarnish; 
With fate-appointed swiftness far 
Above his friends, above his foes; - 

W hose life shone like a splendid star 
To fill his people’s hearts with flame— 
Who never sought for gold or fame, 
But gave himself without a price— 

A willing, humble sacrifice— 

A nation’s sacrificial lamb— 

The great, gaunt, patient Abraham. 


I never saw his wrinkled face, 

Where tears and smiles disputed place; 
I never touched his homely hand 

That seemed in benediction raised 
E’en when it emphasized command, 
That time the fires of battle blazed— 
The hand that signed the act of grace 
Which freed a wronged and tortured race. 
And yet I feel that he is mine— 

My country’s; and that light divine 
Streams from the saintly oriflamme 
Of great, gaunt, patient Abraham. 


Majestic, sweet, was Washington; 

And Jefferson was like the sun— 

He glorified the simplest thing 

He touched; and Andrew Jackson seems 
The impress of a fiery king 

To leave upon us. These in dreams 
Are oft before us; but the one 

Whose vast work was so simply done— 
The Lincoln of our war-tried years— 
Has all our deepest love; in tears 

We chant the “In Memoriam” 


Of great, gaunt, patient Abraham.—Boston Transcript. 


one who rose 
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OUTDOOR SLEEPING FOR HEALTH 


From the National Tuberculosis Association 


THERE ARE Two Curer REAsons Wuy 
EVERYONE SHOULD SLEEP IN THE OPEN AIR 


Fresh Air Is a Purifying Tonic 


LL day long the average man or woman 
A lives in heated office, shop or home. 
From one vitiated atmosphere we 
go to another in trolley, subway or train. 
The evening hours of recreation often are 
spent within doors. For practically six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, we are 
exposed to disease germs in closed rooms, 
breathed in or touched. Not only our 
lungs but our skins demand the refreshing 
bath that only clean outdoor air can give 
them. 


Fresh Air Invigorates During Sleep. 


Have you ever gone to bed, worn out, with 
a headache and perhaps with that sniffly 
feeling of an approaching cold in your 
fatigued system? You sleep heavily or 
not at all, and dread the work that lies 
ahead of you. The best medicine for this 
feeling costs nothing. It is the clean fresh 
air which comes through open windows— 
a tonic that can change overnight a tired, 
half-sick individual into an enthusiastic 
one, eager to begin the duties of a new 
day. 

Night Air Is Healthful. 


Night air, in spite of the theories of our 
grandparents, is just as healthful as day 
air. It is even more purifying, for it is 
less laden with dust and humidity. Cold 
air, moreover, according to recent experi- 
ments, has been found to be even more 
health-giving than warm air. 


Especially 


Physiological Properties in Fresh Air 
Necessary to Health 


There are four factors that make out- 
door air a healthful tonic. It must be at 
the proper temperature, not too high nor 
too low. There must be the proper bal- 
ance of humidity. The air must be in 
motion, and it must have variability, or 
change.’ Within the closed room there can 
never he the proper combination of these 


four factors. Ventilation specialists who 
have been working on this matter for years 
have concluded that there is no artificial 
device which can combine the right varia- 
bility, motion, temperature and humidity. 
The best air to breathe at all times is fresh, 
outdoor air. 


How To SLEEP IN THE OPEN AIR 


For the apartment house dweller the 
most practical way to bring in the fresh 
air is through the windows, opened top 
and bottom. Cross ventilation is thereby 
obtained and this keeps the air in motion. 
Drafts are not harmful unless directly 
blowing on one, and these may be elimi- 
nated by using a screen between the direct 
current of air and the bed. The whole 
body, not only the lungs, demands the air. 

For those dwelling in detached homes, 
or in houses with unused roofs or low ex- 
tensions, a sleeping porch is the perfect 
arrangement for outdoor sleeping. With- 
out detracting from the general architec- 
ture of the house, a porch often can be 
added at comparatively slight cost. For 
summer, screening against flies and mos- 
quitoes is essential, and for winter, glass 
and sash, or merely canvas curtains will 
serve as the best protection. Open win- 
dows, however, can bring health to the 
whole family, when a sleeping porch is an 
impossibility. 


How to Enyoy OutTpoor SLEEPING 


It is absolutely essential for the sleeper 
out of doors, or with open windows, to be 
warm and comfortable. Even in the 
coldest weather with intelligent planning 
and little expense, it is possible to do this. 


Making the Bed 


First, the bed must be protected from 
cold currents that sweep in under the mat- 
tress. Two mattresses may be necessary. 
Sheets may be eliminated and light blan- 
kets substituted. Have these large enough 
so that they can be well tucked in. The 
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weight of too heavy blankets fatigues the 
body, so these should be of wool which is 
lighter yet warmer than cotton. Where 
the bed is exposed a rubber or cravenette 
sheet is a protection in snowy or rainy 
weather. 


Accessories for Comfort 

A hood, with or without shoulder cape, 
helps to keep the head and shoulders 
warm. Bed socks of wool make the feet 
cozy. For some people in extremely cold 
weather, a hot water bottle or electric pad 
isa comfort. Soft, warm night garments, 
preferably of the pajama type, will be 
found necessary. Many outdoor sleepers 
prefer a sleeping-out bag. If the morning 
light is disturbing to the outdoor sleeper 
he may use an eye shade of black stock- 
inette, light and easy to attach. When 


canvas curtains are used they should be 
securely fastened and work efficiently, or 
their rattling and blowing will disturb the 
sleeper. A room kept warm for dressing 
is desirable, though some hardy souls pre- 
fer to take their “daily dozen” and dress 
in cold rooms. For most people, however, 
a warm dressing room will be of utmost 
comfort, and will also fortify against 
taking cold. This preferably should open 
off the sleeping room or porch. 


Wuy Not Becin Tonicut? 


Cool, fresh, outdoor air at night is the 
best tonic and preventive of ordinary colds 
and similar diseases. Anyone can have 
this medicine at little or no expense. Open 
the windows wide, let in the air and enjoy 
health.—National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 


HUMANE EDUCATION—A CHALLENGE 
BY JENNIE R. NICHOLS 
National Chairman, Humane Education Committee 





HE National Congress of Parents and 
CL teaciers in outlining the work of the 

Humane Education Committee makes 
it the duty of the Committee: 

(1) To impress upon parents that an 
important part in the character develop- 
ment of children lies in training them to 
a kindly attitude toward animals and, 

(2) To co-operate with the schools in 





ForEwoRD.—Though born and educated in the 
State of New York, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, chairman 
of Humane Education, has lived much of her life in 
the States of Idaho and Washington. Like most of 
our chairmen, she has worked in many good causes. 
The broadening experiences of travel, public speaking 
and organizing made it possible for Mrs. Nichols, 
while a resident of Boise, Idaho, to meet the need for 
definite study for women along political and civic 
lines by forming the Good Citizenship Club of Boise. 
For six years she was legislative chairman for the 
National Congress of Mothers, but it is as representa- 
tive of the American Humane Education Society and 
chairman of the Humane Education Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers that Mrs. 
Nichols feels she has been called to her greatest work 
in life thus far—Enprror. 


humane education work. 

Actuated by a desire to vitalize these in- 
structions, the Committee is asking that all 
local associations in the State Branches 
make a place on their program as soon as 
possible for the study of Humane Educa- 
tion, and work with the teachers for the 
enrollment of pupils in both public and 
private schools under the Band of Mercy 
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pledge, “I will try to be kind to all living 
creatures and will try to protect them from 
cruel usage.” 

With a fair response to this suggestion 
the chairman feels that untold blessing to 
thousands of children will be the result, 
for just so surely as the class room pledge 
to the flag bespeaks a more patriotic citizen- 
ship, the pledge to try to be kind to all 
living creatures gives promise of a new age 
of chivalry when “Humanity will extend 
its mantle over everything that breathes.” 
Kindness is only another word for humane- 
ness, the attribute that above all others is 
essential in the making of moral and 
courageous citizens which is after all the 
primary object of humane education. 

The signs of the times bespeak the great 
need of more heart culture in the education 
of childhood and youth. From recently 
published statistics we learn that eighty- 
five per cent of the present day crimes 
(and the list is shocking), are committed 
by children and youths under twenty-one 
years of age. These appalling figures 
clearly indicate a lack of character educa- 
tion, with consequent moral illiteracy and 
crime as a result. The correction of this 
moral and social disorder in youthful lives 
depends upon closer co-operation between 
home and school. The program of the 
Humane Education committee furnishes a 
workable plan for such effort and one in 
which the children can readily be in- 
terested. 

It is easy to awaken in the heart of the 
child a sense of justice toward animals, 
to stimulate respect for the rights and feel- 





ings of these lowlier creatures. A cor- 
responding attitude toward his human 
fellows is the natural result. On the other 
hand, many of the crimes against humanity 
have had their inception in the cruel treat- 
ment of animals. Many educators have 
said that in their experience nothing has 
proved so real a power in developing a 
sense of justice in their pupils, in culti- 
vating a fine moral sense, in compelling 
fair and kind treatment of human fellows, 
as training in the relationships of human 
beings to denfenseless animals. Is it not 
worth a trial? 

Social environment and customs must 
not be overlooked. Talks upon justice as 
contrasted with barbarism will lose much 
of their weight if social barbarism con- 
tinues to surround our young people—the 
commercialized rodeo or round-up with its 
cruel, bloody and dehumanizing perform- 
ances; the trained animal business that 
mocks the children with its cruelty under 
the guise of kindliness; the excruciating 
torture and slaughter of wild animals to 
satisfy the custom of human, “fur-bearing” 
by fashion’s devotees; the wholesale killing 
of bird and beast in the name of sport; the 
neglect and abuse of domestic animals and 
the crimes of the slaughter house. These 
and all other cruelties, because of their 
debasing effect upon human character, must 
be reckoned with as formidable barriers 
in the pathway to “The land of upright- 
ness.” To tolerate them without protest is 
to offend childhood and to betray suffering 
creatures whose well-being is entrusted to 
humanity by their Maker. 


NEIGHBORHOOD RECREATION 
BY G. E. BICKFORD | 
Director of Recreation, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Q arouse interest in the establish- 
ment of recreation centers we held a 
city-wide Hallowe'en celebration. Six 
neighborhoods were organized, and in each 
neighborhood representative citizens were 
asked to serve on the committees. 
Following this step, which gave us some 
information about the definite personal in- 
terest of the various centers, the Director 


of Recreation had conferences with the 
principals of various schools, members of 
the Rotary Clubs and officials of different 
industrial plants, receiving suggestions 
from them regarding citizens who would 
be willing to aid in the promotion of the 
program. A meeting was then called at 
three different neighborhoods, and about 
ten citizens were invited to attend. At 
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each meeting a well-known citizen of the 
neighborhood served as chairman, and he 
was called on to tell what other cities were 
doing and to present suggestions for ac- 
tivities which would be of local interest. 
As a result of our co-operation with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Director 
of Recreation received an invitation from 
the association of the different schools to 
present tentative plans for a_ recreation 
program at a public meeting. . Following 
this, a neighborhood mass meeting was 
called at each neighborhood, which elected 
sixteen of its citizens to serve on the Coun- 
cil for one year. These citizens met, elected 
oficers, formulated policies and recom- 
mended activities for which there was an 
apparent need. 

In order to know just what demand there 
would be for activities, questionnaires were 
sent out through the schools and taken 
home by the children. These were re- 
turned and a committee of the Council, 
after checking them up, determined which 
four had the highest vote. These four 
were promoted first, others being added 
as the demand arose. 

The school plants are being used as 
neighborhood recreation centers. The 
Recreation Department pays for leader- 
ship and janitor service, and the Board of 
Education pays for heat and lighting. A 
supervisor is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the center, and working with him 
are trained instructors. Because of the 
fact that the Department of Recreation pro- 
vides leadership for the school buildings, 
the Board of Education charges no rent for 
their use. Other organizations, however, 
desiring to use the schools are charged a 
definite fee, which is turned over to the 
Recreation Department. 

There is a neighborhood council back of 


each of our six centers. These groups 


meet, plan and conduct special activities 
and present to the supervisor, who in turn 
passes them on to the Director of Recrea- 
tion, many suggestions concerning the con- 
duct of these activities. Through this 
channel it is known whether or not the peo- 
ple are satisfied with the leadership, the 
program and the details connected with the 
administration of the center. Each coun- 
cil, serving in an advisory capacity, has 
been of great value, we have found, in the 
success of the center. In addition to these 
services, various members of each coun- 
cil are assigned to each activity and are re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that the activity 
is successful. Various neighborhood coun- 
cils also make periodic surveys in the inter- 
est of the summer playground work and in 
preparation for the program for the fol- 
lowing summer, and they have been active 
in serving the community by co-operating 
with various civic movements. 

Last year seventeen different activities 
were conducted at the various centers, and 
1,368 sessions were held over a period of 
104 evenings. The program of activities 
included instruction in social ball-room 
dancing, presentation of plays through 
neighborhood dramatic clubs, orchestral 
and choral societies, classes in basketry, 
millinery, sewing, art work and radio, 
gymnastic activities for women and men, 
the program including boxing, wrestling, 
Swedish and Danish gymnastics, moving 
pictures, social get-togethers, checker and 
other quiet game tournaments, science 
clubs for boys and similar activities. 

Co-operation in civic events included the 
planting of Christmas trees, Christmas carol- 
ing, broadcasting of election returns at each 
center, presentation by the dramatic clubs 
of plays at churches and civic clubs, co-op- 
eration in National Music Week, construc- 
tion of ice rinks and various other features. 








That no child in the city will be more than half a mile from a playground is the 
goal set by the park and playground officials of Milwaukee. Three kinds of play 
spaces are planned: (1) Those equipped with apparatus for small children; (2) 
playgrounds with small baseball diamonds and space for basketball; and (3) ath- 
letic fields with regular baseball diamonds, football fields, and tennis courts. 
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Department of the National Education Association 


EDUCATIONAL TORCHBEARERS: JESSE H. NEWLON 
THE LEADER IN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Managing Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 





Jesse H, Newlon 
T the early days of public education 


in America each small community 

managed its schools through a lay 
board. That body examined, hired, super- 
vised, and fired teachers and made the 
course of study. Now the general direc- 
tion of a vast system, touching the lives 
of tens of thousands of children and thou- 
sands of teachers, is placed in the hands 
of a single individual, working under the 
legislative guidance of a board of educa- 
tion. There are twenty-five cities in the 
United States each having a population of 
over 250,000 people, which means over 
50,000 children of school age. New York 
City places under the general direction of 
its superintendent of schools 61,703 teach- 
ers and 1,719,841 children. These figures 





| 
) 
{ 
3 
suggest the stupendous responsibility and 
opportunity that the development of our 
education has placed upon school admin. 
istrators. 

The evolution came about naturally. 
First, boards began to delegate their au- 
thority to small committees, then to a com- 
mittee of one, and finally to an individual 
not a member of the board; thus the 
school superintendent. For many years 
the superintendent was selected for his 
political qualifications when “political” 
too frequently meant acceptability to sel- 
fish interests. But time has given us a 
new type of school superintendent—men 
and women far above the temptation of 
corruption; dominating personalities with 
graduate training in the special problems 
of education; men and women who are 
strong physically and alert mentally, in- 
dustrious, persevering, courageous, with a 
saving sense of humor, temperate in act 
and speech, honest and square, tactful and 
diplomatic. Our superintendents usually 
come up from the ranks, having served 
as teacher, principal, and superintendent 
in a smaller city, before assuming respon- 
sibility for a large system of schools. 

Such a man is Superintendent Jesse H. 
Newlon, who typifies the best in American 
school supervision. He was born July 16, 
1882, at Salem, Indiana, in what Meredith 
Nicholson calls “the valley of democracy.” 

In 1907 he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, having previously taught 
two terms, one in a country school and one 
in a small high school. In 1907-08 he 
taught in the high school in New Albany, 
Indiana. During his service from 1908-12 
as a teacher of history and civics in the 
Decatur, Illinois, high school, it was dis- 
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covered that he was popular with students, 
that he had a way of bringing out the posi- 
tive qualities, of making the school a small 
community where pupils lived as well as 
studied, civics. In 1912 he was made prin- 
cipal of this high school and served thus 
until 1916, when he was called to the 
principalship of the high school at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Lincoln, which had long been known for 
the excellence of its schools, had a pecul- 
jarly difficult problem just then in the mat- 
ter of high school fraternities. Educa- 
tional workers in the State generally be- 
lieved that the place for high school 
students during the early years was in the 
home and that the development of frater- 
nal life should be left to the colleges and 
universities. That policy was carried out 
by Principal Newlon. The delicate situ- 
ations that arose were handled with such 
tact that when in 1917, Superintendent 
Fred Hunter was called from Lincoln to 
Oakland, California, the Board unhesitat- 
ingly and unanimously made Mr. Newlon 
his successor. 

Educational standards were rapidly ad- 
vancing and the need for improved hous- 
ing was growing acute. Mr. Newlon led 
in a successful campaign for a two-million- 
dollar building program, and some of Lin- 
coln’s most beautiful and well-planned 
school buildings are monuments to his 
effort. 

In 1920, Mr. Newlon was called to the 
superintendency of the schools of Denver, 
Colorado. The $8,500,000 building pro- 
gram is one of the results of his leadership 
there. 

A unique evidence of the far-seeing 
character of Mr. Newlon’s service both at 
Lincoln and at Denver is the establishment 
of the single standard salary schedule for 
teachers. For many years communities 
hired teachers as they bought soap— in the 
cheapest market. Finally the best com- 
munities discovered that teaching, being a 
thing of the spirit, required a quality of 
character and training that could not be 
had unless the rights of teachers were re- 
spected and until they were given as satis- 
factory a life as other citizens of the com- 


munity. One element in a satisfactory life 
is the hope of advancement. The usual 
method of promoting teachers has been to 
start them with the infants who do not 
know how to protest and who are too weak 
to do anything violent, and to give them 
better salaries as they‘are advanced through 
the higher grades and into the high school. 

Mr. Newlon was one of the first men to 
see that good teachers are needed in all 
branches of the schools, that*if excellent 
teachers are provided in the early years 
the task of the high school teachers may 
be greatly simplified by the sound habits 
that have been developed. 

It was apparent to Mr. Newlon that to 
put an admirable kindergarten teacher into 
a high school where she could not do good 
work, merely in order that she might have 
recognition and a higher salary, was bad 
both from the standpoint of the schools 
and of the teacher. He was therefore in 
strumental in having the schools of Lin- 
coln and Denver adopt salary schedules 
which would provide for all teachers of 
equal training, experience, and success, an 
equal basic salary, regardless of the branch 
of service. To develop such a plan in a 
large system took tact. High school teach- 
ers feared a change of policy. By calling 
attention to the fact that most high school 
teachers had more training and experience 
than grade teachers, Mr. Newlon showed 
that it would be some years before the sal- 
aries of the two groups would be approxi- 
mately even. One of the effects of the 
single salary standard in Denver was a 
widespread effort on the part of both ele- 
mentary and high school teachers to im- 
prove their training. 

For generations certain citizens have 
complained that the schools did not train 
for life. Perhaps this means that our 
standard of living and our ways of doing 
things have developed so rapidly that the 
schools could hardly keep pace. Educa- 
tional workers, always aware of the im- 
portance of training for life, are bending 
every energy to improve school manage- 
ment and the school curriculum. Superin- 
tendent Newlon is one of the leaders in 
this movement. The program that he has 
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under way in Denver suggests the method 
and spirit of curriculum revision as it is 
now carried on. 

Leading the program is a group of ex- 
perts in the science of education who are 
studying the children and the city to de- 
termine just what the schools should 
teach. Associated with these workers are 
over forty different committees composed 
largely of principals and classroom teach- 
ers, forniulating and revising the material 
of the curriculum in terms of their daily 
experiences with children. Keeping in 
mind the broad purposes of all education 
—worthy home membership, sound health, 
mastery of the tools of learning, vocational 
effectiveness, wise citizenship, constructive 
use of leisure, and ethical character—these 
workers in the Denver schools are framing 
a course of study which will give the boys 
and girls of Denver preparation fitting 
them for their places in our varied’ and 
difficult life. 

Amidst the many pressing tasks of a 
large school system—and it is difficult for 
one who has not sat in a superintendent’s 
office to know how tremendous the pressure 
is—Mr. Newlon has found time to take an 
active part in various professional organi- 
zations, to write for educational magazines, 
to be joint author of a book on the ad- 


ministration of junior and senior 
schools, and to continue his own education 
and personal growth. He now holds his 
master’s degree from Columbia Univ 
and his LL.D from the University of Den. 
ver. In recognition of his ability and leader. 


ship, Superintendent Newlon was elected} — 


president of the National Education Asso. 


ciation for 1924-25. His energy and vision} 
are already making themselves felt in the} 


organization of the work for the year, par. 


ticularly in the keener interest in the actiyi-— 
ties of the Association’s various committees} 


and departments. 

What America will be in 1935 depends 
largely on the twenty-five million children 
who are now in American schools. What 


these children will be and do hinges inf 
large measure upon the character, train 
ing, and professional spirit of their teach 
ers. The training and spirit of these} 
teachers depends much upon the ability off 


superintendents of schools—the generals in 
the educational army—to conserve the 
initiative and individuality of each teacher 
and so to elevate the community’s appre 


ciation of education that teachers may have} 
adequate rewards and satisfactory lives} 
That many American superintendents are 
doing this is one of the hopeful signs off 


our times. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE NATIONAL PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN 


My Dear Mrs. Koun: 

I am sending you four copies of our 
1924-25 program. I must tell you that 
this program does not do justice to our 
Club, for we hold several other meetings 
for business. Our membership drive is 
nearly completed. To date we have 118 
members paying 50 cents each. Twenty- 
five cents pays for the Bulletin, fifteen 
cents is sent to the state for membership 
in the State and National Congress, and 


ten cents is left in our treasury. One’ 


teacher and the club president were sent 
to the Poughkeepsie Convention from each 
of the three associations in Endicott. 
Mrs. F. O. WHITTEMORE, 
President P.-T. A., Broad Street School, 
Endicott, N. Y. 


ProcRAM OF Broap Street P.-T.A. 
1924-1925 
Theme Education 
“Team Work” 
Is the Slogan of Success in All Big 
Undertakings 
SEPTEMBER 


Business Meeting to Plan Years’ Work _ 


OCTOBER: 
Topic—Books—Miss Quigley 
NOVEMBER 
Topic—Music—Mr. T. Gillespie 
DECEMBER 12 
Children’s Christmas Party 
JANUARY 14 
A Visit with Mrs. Oscar Warner 
Our District Chairman 
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| pointed by the pastors. 


| | Name 


FEBRUARY 17 
Father’s Night—Founders’ Day Program 
MARCH 11 
Topic—‘“Value of Physical Education” 
Mr. Dowling, Asst. Physical Director 
APRIL 8 
Topic—“The Constitution of U. S. A.” 
Mr. Tormey, Civic Teacher 
May 13 
Annual Reports and Election of Officers 
JUNE 
Reception Our Teachers 


The Membership Committee sent out 600 
of these cards at the beginning of the 
school year, calling all members to regis- 
ter on Registration Day. Seventy-two 
registered on that day and to date (Novem- 


‘ber 5) we have 118 members, each mem- 
ber being represented by a gold star on a 


ted felt banner. If a teacher joins a big 
star is added. At each meeting we have a 


‘qoll-call and a plant is awarded to the class 


having the largest attendance of mothers. 
We are giving prizes to the boy and girl 
in the 7th Grade having the highest stand- 


ing in the geography test, and also to the 
"boy and girl in 5th and 6th Grades having 


the highest standing in all subjects. 

~ Our chairman of Better Films has a 
"working committee from each church ap- 
The theatre man- 
/agers are giving wonderful co-operation, 


and we look for big results from this com- 
mittee, 

Last spring we cleared $135 from a rum- 
mage sale, and we are making this an an- 
nual affair. October 16, Tag Day, netted 
our Club $196, so that we do not depend 
upon dues for carrying on our work. 

As to material things, we have furnished 
day beds, curtains, screens, pillows, mir- 
rors, and rugs for teachers’ rest rooms in 
two schools, and have supplied rug, mir- 
ror, and umbrella rack for the superintend- 
ent’s room, and a fine inkstand for the 
High School Library. 

Last year we made two of our members 
Life Members of the Congress, and we ex- 
pect to make more this year. 

This coming week we are fostering a big 
meeting for Near East Relief. We are to 
have pictures and a lecture by Dr. Devine, 
of Rochester. 

Our Work Committee keeps needed ar- 
ticles of clothing on hand at the school, 
and supplies handkerchiefs and first-aid 
materials. 

The Christmas party noted on the pro- 
gram will be a big affair, and is to be held 
in Ideal Pavilion next month. We have 
only started our year’s work, but I shall 
have much more to tell you later. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jennie M. Brunpace, 
Cor. Sec. Broad St. P.-T. A. 





} From 3 to 5 o’clock will be registration for 


The work in the schools by this Club ma 


Fj being to promote a better interest between 


. We need you. Won’t you join? Do 
you. Dues, 50 cents a year. 


Chairman of Membership Committee. 
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REGISTRATION CARD 
JoIN THE Broap STREET PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 





Wednesday, September 24, at the Broad Street School in the kindergarten room. 


parents and others interested in the schools 


and children to join the Broad Street Parent-Teacher Association. * 


kes it a worth-while organization, its object 
the schools and home. 
n’t forget the date and bring this card with 


President. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
IV. IMAGINATION 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the fourth of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the series 
of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is com- 
plete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of Cum~p-WeLFarRE Macazine by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University. Child 
psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for parenthood, 
—LDITOR. 


ful. The psychologist uses the term to mean “the consciousness of objects not 

present to sense.” There are certain differences between children and adults in 
imagination. During childhood we have more visual images than later in life. Most 
of us, adults or children, have images of mixed types, that is, visual-auditory, audi- 
tory-motor, etc. Some people do not have a predominance of visual images, others 
of auditory images, as was formerly believed. That theory is no longer held. We 
find most people have images of the mixed types, but during childhood there seems 
to be a larger proportion of visual images. 

Another difference between the images of children and adults is in the kinds of 
images. Children have a tendency to have object-images, while adults have verbal- 
images. Object-images only are used by immature minds. Children should be 
taught to use verbal-image in thinking, Children acquire the power to think as they 
develop and use verbal-images in place of object-images. There are times when 
object-images add to the situation, but in thinking, children should be trained to use 
verbal-images. 

The third difference in the images of adults and children is in vividness. The 
images of children are more intense. Some children have such very vivid imagery 
that they have difficulty in determining the real and the unreal. Little children some- 
times report what has happened with great inaccuracy—so great that the report is 
sometimes a “lie.” They do not mean to deliberately tell a falsehood, but they 
imagine so vividly that they are confusing the images of memory and make-believe. 
Punishment does not help the situation, but training is necessary. It is important 
that the difference between the _real and the unreal be made clear to the child. The 
child must have opportunity to use his constructive imagination under care. By train- 
ing he may learn to appreciate the difference between the real and the make-believe. 

There are certain stages in the development of imagination. We first observe 
children pushing, pulling, grabbing, dropping objects. Then they begin to manipu- 
late, gradually learning to manage their toys. A certain crude manual skill is ac- 
quired. Then comes the age when everything is taken apart. It is often distressing 
to the adult on Christmas Day to see the toys torn asunder! “They seem to enjoy 
taking them apart more than playing with them,” is the familiar remark of the adult. 
Sometimes the child gets more fun pulling things apart. Parents may prefer to call 
this stage one of destructiveness, but psychologists call it the stage of constructiveness. 

Children like to put things together, too. How often they build with blocks. 
The child makes believe he has made houses or trains. He later tells stories about 
the houses, and the trains. Thus does his imagination develop. The things of our 
imagination are usually facts we have perceived at some time, but in imagination the 
relationship of the facts is different. 

3 In play we see how children use their imagination. They.“play house,” they 
play store,” etc. They imagine one is a customer, another a salesman—boxes or 


[ popular language we use the word “imagination” to suggest the unreal or fanci- 
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toys may be the “tea” or “coffee” purchased. They even go through the motions of 
paying for articles and giving change with nothing passing from hand to hand! 


PROBLEMS AND SENTENCES TO BE COMPLETED 


1. The images of children and adults differ in three ways. 


The images of children have a 


predominance of........+.++0++++ ones. The images of children are more.......+..++++0+: and 
Te ARR SEEN Roa 

OMI shah ches ass tds of children’s images leads to their telling...........++++- sometimes. 
They should be given an opportunity to appreciate the difference between the...........+++++ and 
a eicle‘oid Ataliee &:6 

3. There are certain stages in the development of imagination, First the...........+.s+++ 
TORS on id wah ho a'creks 3 stage, and. then the... 62 iccs sckoetes stage. 

4. The facts of imagination are those we have..........++se0eeeeees , but the relationship is 


seer e eee ese seeeeee 


5. Do you think children use their imagination when they play? 
6. Do you think imagination has a role to play in invention? 


Copyright, 1924, University Extension Department, Columbia University. 


WHO APPLIES PSYCHOLOGY? 


BY MINNIE E. HICKS 


E might achieve more satisfactory 
W results from our much-talked-of 

“applied psychology,” at least as 
far as the little folk are concerned, if those 
same little folk did not understand the “ap- 
plication” better than we do. In fact, they 
often beat us at our own game, when, half 
the time, we don’t even know that they are 
playing. Without having to spend a min- 
ute digging into the mysteries of “com- 
plexes” and “reactions,” the baby knows 
that certain sounds and muscular contor- 


tions on his part will bring about certain 


definite and desirable movements on the 
part of its mother. The child is not very 
old before he knows the exact point at 
which a denial to his request begins to 
weaken; and, without aid of book or for- 
mula, he pushes his advantage, concen- 
trating upon the weak spot with the utmost 
precision, until his point is gained. And 
the part of the performance that would be 
amusing, if it were not frequently akin to 
tragedy in its results, is that the victimized 
parent still thinks that he has acted in ac- 
cordance with his superior judgment. 

No salesman realizes the value of a 
“point of contact” more fully than does our 
young psychologist. Edward is a boy -of 
eight: he is blind; but otherwise he is a 
perfectly normal boy, physically and men- 
tally alert, and needing the same discipline 
and training that any other boy requires. 





One day he and his brother quarreled in 
very natural boy fashion; and Edward, 
who was holding a stick in his hand, dealt 
the smaller child a blow that might have 
resulted seriously. Just then the boys’ 
father appeared upon the scene, and, with 
unusual firmness, ordered Edward to go 
into the house and lie on the couch until 
he could behave himself properly. Ed- 
ward’s wisdom dictated instant obedience; 
so he repaired to the couch, crying as he 
went. Soon his wails took this form: “You 
know it hurts my eyes to cry. My eyes 
hurt!” He knew it would work; it did. 
Within five minutes his father was offering 
him inducements to stop crying, in the form 
of ice-cream cones, car rides, and so on. 

Such illustrations could be indefinitely 
multiplied, but to what end? In every 
household and in every school-room the 
problem takes a different form. It is for 
us to realize that it is the child who has the 
key to the situation. We must study our- 
selves from his viewpoint, note the method 
he uses in dealing with us, and see how and 
why it succeeds. Again, we must be sure 
that we are not following the policy of the 
merchant who marks his goods high so 
that he can fall in price and still make a 
profit: we must not take a stand until we 
are certain that it is exactly the right stand; 
and then we must guard our vulnerable 
points, and stick to our guns. 
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ORGANIZING FOR BETTER FILMS 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee 


HE greatest determining factor in 
| raising the standard of the motion 
picture of today is not to be sought 
far afield; it is within the grasp of those 
sufficiently altruistic to labor in a good 
cause. It is a steady job for those willing 
to undertake it and it necessitates per- 
sistent effort and untiring zeal to keep 
alive a constant inspiration in the fre- 
quently discouraged and widely scattered 
groups. Occasional protests to the in- 
dustry from justly indignant persons have 
so repeatedly met with little or no response, 
that one is driven to wonder if its extreme 
youth is responsible for the lack of vision, 
or is it that the motion picture industry is 
utterly indifferent regarding the sentiments 
of its intelligent patrons? 

The “infant” of this youngest of all the 
industries is less than a decade old and is 
generally conceded to have had a very un- 
disciplined childhood. Adolescent chil- 
dren need sympathy, guidance, protection 
and frequently discipline, and no group is 
better prepared to meet this period of 
adolescence in the “movie situation” than 
the parents and teachers of this great na- 
tion of ours. 

Noting the effect of the motion picture 
on our generation of our youth, it cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon our mem- 
bership that this most popular form of 
instruction and entertainment needs a very 
highly concentrated and unselfish effort to 
make motion pictures a constructive and 
elevating influence; otherwise, we shall 
signally fail in a great duty. 

Our organization, with a membership of 
seven hundred thousand men and women, 
has a marvelous opportunity to be a com- 
pelling force in the improvement of any 
situation which may potentially menace 
the moral standards of a community. 
Preaching and writing have an important 
place in the scheme of things and do an 
untold amount of good, preparing the 
way for concerted action, but concerted 





action, unlike the mushroom, cannot spring 
up over night. It is the outcome of care- 
ful planning and the skillful organizing of 
groups that will work, not spasmodically 
under stress of emotional excitement, but 
sanely, and with a calm determination to 
succeed in meeting any situation that may 
arise. 

Much of the adverse criticism directed 
against movies particularly suggestive or 
revolting in character frequently proves to 
be a better kind of advertisement than 
that for which the exhibitor pays good 
money. Criticism ought to be hurled at 
the director and producer for filming and 
releasing obnoxious pictures. But—pause 
—and remember that such criticism, un- 
less intelligently supported by a crystal- 
lized public opinion, may have an effect 
quite the reverse of what was intended and. 
so may defeat its own ends. 

Organization, then, is our first consid- 
eration. In every part of the country, in 
every association, large or small, in every 
group whether local, county or state, there 
should be a Better Films Committee with 
a Better Films Chairman, all prepared to 
be mutually helpful and to do the work 
suggested. On this depends the opportu- 
nity to grow in judgment, strength and 
power. 

To work constructively is the second 
step. It is advisable that .Better Films 
Committees establish friendly relations 
with the theatres. The exhibitor is some- 
times a more or less harassed individual, 
usually willing to co-operate as far as his 
business will permit. It has been im- 
pressed upon his mind by the producer, 
distributor and so down the line, that the 
box-office receipts are the supreme test of 
a successful picture. “The Green God- 
dess” and “Beau Brummel,” though films 
of great beauty and artistry, have brought 
no adequate return to the box-office, so 
they cannot be called “successful” from 
the exhibitor’s point of view. It is films 
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such as these that need the material sup- . 


port of the groups that are working to 
promote good pictures, and every effort 
should be made to secure for such pic- 
tures the patronage of the “movie-going” 
public. On the other hand, the exhibitor 
should be given clearly to understand that 
support and co-operation will be with- 
drawn when offensive pictures are shown 
upon the screen. 

Parents are all vitally interested in the 
problem of motion pictures for children. 
It is interesting in this connection to have 
the opinion of one of the most prominent 
and successful producers in the country. 
He says, “Why let children go to the mov- 
ies? Mine don’t go! Movies are not 
primarily made for children; they have 
other forms of entertainment.” 

In an article published in the October 
number of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw discusses this ques- 
tion from the physician’s point of view and 
his conclusions are practically the same 
as those of the producer. 

It is generally conceded that before the 
age of eight, it is not wise to permit chil- 
dren to attend movies, and though this, of 
course, must be left to the discretion of 
parents, we can do much to encourage 
opinion on this point. 

The demand for suitable programs for 


WHAT 


J. Peter Pan; also for everyone who 
has not forgotten their childhood. 
A. He Who Gets Slapped, with Lon 


Chaney. Not pleasant but finely done. 
For THE FAMILY: 


_ Tongues of Flame, with Thomas Meig- 

han. 

A Legend of Hollywood. 
for children. ) 

Romola, with Lillian Gish. A _beauti- 
ful presentation of the novel. 

A Wise Son. 

Short Change, a Christie Comedy with 
Walter Hiers. 


(Too intense 





children has become so strong and so gen- 
eral that the industry is no longer ignoring 
the cry. Progress has been made in the 
editing, adapting and rearranging of films 
and in the preparation of well-balanced 
programs for children, but it will be some 
time before these are ready for general 
distribution. 

This is certainly a forward step and is 
the result of persistent effort in the face 
of much discouragement. If this move- 
ment fulfills its promise to the children, 
it should prove an inspiration to the 
“Better Films Committees” to work with 
renewed energy and justify their name by 
carrying the improvement higher and se- 
curing also a better service for the family. 


Wuat You Can Do 


1. Organize a Better Films Committee. 

2. Appoint a Better Films Chairman. 

3. Send the name and address of the 
Better Films Chairman to the State Chair- 
man of Better Films, or to the State Presi- 
dent. 

4. Make a list of your local theatres. 

(a) Name. 

(b) Address. 

(c) General idea of management and 
physical condition. 

5. Have Committees ready to put plan 
in operation. 

Do it now! 


TO SEE 


The Beauty Prize. 
The Silent Watcher. 


The Tornado, with House Peters; a 
powerful melodrama on the order of 
“The Storm.” 

The Speed Crook. Uproarious comedy 
—for those who are amused by Johnny 
Hines. 

Barbara Frietchie. Very different from 
the poem. 

The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River, 
with Hoot Gibson. 


The Border Legion. Two “Westerns” 
but better than the average. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 
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‘ 
Books are paths that upward lead; { 

Books are friends. Come, letusread.” | 

\ 








a series of ten tiny volumes called 

Child-Health Library, edited by John 
C. Gebhart and published by Robert K. 
Haas, New York. The price is $3.00 per 
set, with book-ends, plus postage. 

The object of the Library is to make 
truths of child-health common property in 
universal use. It comprises “Pre-Natal 
Care and the Baby’s Birth,” by Harbeck 
Halstead; “Babies—Their Feeding and 
Care,” by L. C. Shroeder; “The Neglected 
Age—the Child from Two to Six,” by B. S. 
Denzer; “Dangers of the School Age,” by 
M. Alice Asserson; “Communicable Dis- 
eases of Childhood,” with simple chart of 
rules for isolation and exclusion from 
school by Stacord McLean; “Hygiene of 
the Mouth and Teeth,” by T. P. Hyatt; 
“What Children of Various Ages Should 
Eat,” by Lucy H. Gilett; “How Children 
Ought to Grow,” by the editor, Mr. Geb- 
hart; “Psychology of the Child” and “Edu- 
cational Problems,” by David Mitchell. 
The introduction is by Dr. Haven Emerson, 
formerly Health Commissioner of New 
York City. 

The writers are all associated with medi- 
cal colleges, hospitals or welfare work in 
the State of New York and have imparted 
their information in a simple fashion, 
easily comprehended, and unadorned by 
any attempts to make their books “popular” 
reading. What they say, our family physi- 
cian has often said—and we have often for- 
gotten. For that reason a handy little set 
of books like this is useful, to be read not 
once but often, and often consulted. 

One of them has already become a men- 
tor of our own, that which contains Miss 
Gilett’s advice about what children should 
eat. We are trying to devise some kind of 
kitchen motto out of her rule, “At least one 


Pee of disease is the theme of 
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leafy green vegetable three or four times 
a week; preferably every day.” As for her 
recipes, we refuse either to give away or 
even lend the book which contains them! 

Those who are called upon to suggest or 
devise outdoor games for children may find 
help in “Boys’ Games Among the North 
American Indians,” by Edith Stow (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50). We admit that the 
title is not attractive. It held us off from 
the book for a while, but when we once 
began to read we kept finding something 
that we wanted to tell to the family; for 
instance, that long before white men ever 
trod this continent red men—and boys— 
played shinny and football. To be sure, 
Indian football was soccer of a sort and 
shinny in moccasins is a different game 
from shinny on skates. Yet the page of 
Indian shinny-sticks looks startlingly like a 
page from a modern sporting-goods cata- 
logue. 

If this were merely a book about Indian 
football and shinny it might be intefesting 
but not of great practical value to the play- 
ground instructor or to the mother whose 
children are clamoring, “What shall we 
do?” It is when Miss Stow writes about 
games like Bounce-on-the-Rock and _ the 
Pumpkin Rings and Snow-Snake, which 
was the great national game of the Iro- 
quois, that she gives us something new that 
we can use. 

There is not much room left to talk 
about A. A. Milne’s “When We Were Very 
Young” (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.00). In fact we do not need more than 
the space of one sentence to say what we 
think. We think, that with the exception 


of Walter de la Mare’s “Peacock Pie” it is > 
the most delightful book of poetry for 

children since Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden} 
of Verse”; and at that, “Peacock Pie” is fF 
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sometimes grown-up in its point of view, 
which Mr. Milne’s book never is. 

There is just space enough to add that 
the illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard are 
also so delightful that one hardly knows 
which to seize upon first, the poems, or the 
pictures which appear on every page and 
run over on the end-paper. And to add 
again that the book found its inspiration 
in a young person named Christopher Robin 
Milne, who is the protagonist of the poems. 


Note.—We also have been reading “When We 
Were Very Young.” Mrs. Rugg rightly calls it 
a delightful book for children, but one entire 
family of grown-ups disputed its possession all 
through Christmas Day and insisted upon reading 
it out loud to each other, and already Ernest the 
Elephant and Leonard the Lion and George the 
Goat and James who “was a very small snail” 
have become household words. Mrs. Rugg left 
two inches at the end of her article, and we could 
not resist the temptation—with humble apologies 
to our Literary Editor—to bear testimony to her 
good judgment.—Epiror. 


FATHERS, PLEASE NOTE! 


T a meeting of the State Presidents 
A‘ during the St. Paul Convention, 
a resolution was presented for Mrs. 
E. W. Kiefer of Michigan as follows: 
“That in selecting delegates for future 
National Conventions of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, provision be made 
for at least one delegate from each state 
representing the fathers.” 


The change of name, together with the 
remarkable expansion of the movement, es- 
pecially in high schools, has, within the 
last year, enlisted the interest and co-opera- 
tion of a vast number of men. Already 
abundant evidence is at hand to indicate 
the accurate foresight of the author of the 
resolution. The year books of several high 
school associations have reached my desk. 
Invariably the president is a man, and 
practically all the meetings are scheduled 
for evenings. It has remained for South 
Carolina to take the most advanced step, 
and the program of the recent State Con- 
vention there carried the slogan: “As many 
fathers members as mothers.” 


Surely the mothers have carried the re- 
sponsibility of school relationships alone 
too long, and fathers as well are beginning 
to realize that the care of the children, with 
all that implies, is the first and most im- 
portant business of life. 

In an article in the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin for November. on “The Home and 
the School”-Mr. Frank Cody, Superinten- 
dent of the Detroit Schools says: 

“The schools. will be just as good as 





the community desires them to be. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance to 
bring parent, teacher, and child together in 
one group, each sympathetic with and 
cognizant of the other’s work. The dis- 
tracted parent says: ‘Excellent! But how 
can it be accomplished? We haven’t the 
time.’ An agency for just this purpose has 
been developed. It is the Parent-Teacher 
Association, an organization that holds 
great possibilities for the future success of 
education.” 

It was the writer’s privilege to sit in the 
councils of the Congress at St. Paul. In- 
formation of the ever-widening zone of 
activity which will be a revelation, of busi- 
ness efficiency equalled in few organiza- 
tions, and inspiring fellowship with those 
representing the best and most unselfish 
elements in our American life, are some of 
the things that await you at the Austin 
Convention April 27—May 2, 1925. And 
that “delegate representing the Fathers”— 
do not fail to have him there! 


DENNIS FISHER STRONG, 
Executive Secretary, Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
President Western High School. 
District Vice-President Michigan 
Branch, N.C. P. T. 
Vice-President Detroit Council Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 
District Chairman Michigan State 
* Teachers Association—Parent- 
Teacher Section. 
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EDITORIAL F 











Two BirTHDAYS 


HIs month we celebrate the birth- 
days of two distinguished American 
patriots. 

George Washington was born February 
22, 1723. 

Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 
1809. 

They were both great men. They did 
great things for their country and we are 
profiting by their greatness. In gratitude 
as well as in admiration we celebrate these 
two anniversaries. 

There are many lessons to be learned 
from a study of their lives. One lesson is 
that greatness is not achieved at a single 
stroke. It is not thrust upon one. It does 
not come, automatically, by pushing a but- 
ton. There is no magic text-book which 
teaches the lesson of greatness over night. 

Greatness comes, even to the finest of 
raw material, only after weeks and months 
and years of patient toil and thoughtful 
attention to detail. 

It comes after long study by the light 
of the log fire, by the surmounting of 
obstacles, the search for truth, the solution 
of problems, a consecration to ideals and 
patience in attaining them. 

Both Washington and Lincoln exempli- 
fied in their lives the truth that great- 
ness does not happen; it develops. 

Most of us do not attain greatness or 
anything resembling it. We either jazz 
along through life, or follow the line of 
easiest resistance, all unconscious of the 
power which can be released by hard 
thinking and hard work. We naturally 
avoid hard things. 

Back of our lack of greatness, too, may 
lie a misunderstood childhood. Perhaps 
we were not given the right kind of foods 
to build good bodies and active brains. 
Perhaps we had no small duties for which 
we were held responsible. President Coo- 
lidge once got up in the middle of the 
night when he was a small boy because 


a | 
he remembered that he had not filled the ; 
wood bin, which was one of his dutie, } ~ 
Perhaps as children we were not taught to 
control our emotions and our appetites; 
and to hold fast to an ideal. 

And back of all—the fact that this is by 
no means a finished universe, and that we } 
shall not all be great simultaneously. 

A great element in greatness is growth, 

Everyone can grow! 


COMPLAINTs SOMETIMES HELP 


Once upon a time when a group of 
young engineers were being trained for 
their first run, a veteran in the service 
asked them this question: “What is the 
most important nut on a_ locomotive?” 
Everyone guessed until nearly every nut 
on the locomotive had been named. 

“A loose nut is the most important nut 
on a locomotive or on any piece of ma 
chinery,” said the old man, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Watch ’em, boys. Keep ’em 
tight and you'll save yourselves a world 
of trouble.” r 

Every State Parent-Teacher Association 
has among its local associations loosening 
groups no longer in close touch with the 
main organization. They need attention, 
Their complaints of, “We get nothing i } 
return for dues,” “We didn’t know there } 
was a state bulletin,” “The state president 7 
never comes to our meetings,” and so om, ’ 
are worth heeding. They reveal a looe } 
ened nut which needs tightening before)” 
that association can be of any real use 0} 
the state, or the state any real use to ei | 
association. 2 

A well-running piece of machinery I 
no loose nuts. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF YOUTH 





Out of a long and wide experience with 
youth, Judge Lindsey, of the Juvenile ® 
Court, Denver, Colorado, has expressed” 
some truths which parents will do val | 
to ponder and heed. 
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Judge Lindsey in a recent newspaper 
article said, “How many parents are there 
in this nation who are dense to the fact 
that the great stream of modern youth is 
flowing by them, with all the power of a 
mighty river—finding its own course— 


- sounding its own depths—a stream whose 


silences are as unknown to parents as that 
of the great river itself? 

“The precocity, the wonderment, the 
curiosity of modern youth in. this, its 
golden age, is a thing to be welcomed as 
boding good for the future—provided the 
modern parenthood of youth know how to 
perform the part that is theirs. 

“T warn you that the emancipation of 


modern youth is at hand! You will go 


‘with it—be a part, help to guide and direct 
‘jt—r it will leave you far behind. It will 


go on alone through uncharted seas—God 
knows where, for they are going to chart 
out a channel for themselves. So you 
must step along with the procession—you 
must know how to follow with that ad- 
vice, counsel and direction that the saving 


grace of experience and maturity of years 
has added to your judgment. 

“I rejoice in the freedom and the eman- 
cipation of modern youth—but like every 
fight for freedom, like every movement 
forward, it is not without its pitfalls. 
Fathers, mothers, learn the language of 
your children!” 


NOTICE 

Getting out this magazine is no picnic. 
If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say 
we lack variety. 

If we publish things from other papers, 
we are too lazy to write. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t 
show proper appreciation. 

If we do print them, we are accused of 
filling up with junk. 

Like as not someone will say that we 


“swiped” this from an exchange. 
So we did. 


M. S. M. 








of Parents arid Teachers. 








her memory. 
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Sn Memoriam 
MRS. MILTON P. HIGGINS 


Just as ve go to press a nation-wide loss comes to the National Congress 


Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, for three years a beloved National President, 
died very efuddenly on January 9th, in Philadelphia, where she had been 
attending ya meeting of the Executive Committee of the Congress. 

Myts. Higgins had repeatedly visited almost every state in the Union in 
__. “connection with Parent-Teacher work, and was universally known and loved 
because of her winning personality, her devotion to the cause of Child 
Welfare and the unselfish giving of her extraordinary talents in behalf of 
what she considered the greatest cause before the American people. 

The Parent-Teacher movement has been immeasurably advanced by the 
enthusiasm and consecration, as well as by the material help which Mrs. 
Higgins has bestowed upon it during the past fifteen years. 

The entire organization will unite in mourning her loss and in honoring 
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NEW POSTER FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLROOMS, AND HOMES 


E publish 
herewith a 

cut of a 
new poster, 
“‘AMERICA 
FIRST,” which 
may help to fe- 
deem this much- 
abused _ slogan. 
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The text of this 48 « 
poster is a portion a6: th 
of a sermon ae ak At merely in matters material, but in things of the spurit. “s 
preached in the ac: . apis? : a 
National Cathedral sez Aotmerely inscience,inventions, motors,and skyscrapers, he 
3 . ae but also in ideals, principles, character. 
in Washington, (852. “ 
etaacl % aly j ; : > 
D. C., by the Rt. #258 Not merely in the calm one ae but in the glad 2 
Boy. GC. Ashton 125 assumption of duties. qu 
Oldham, D.D., «@% Act flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- me 
Bishop Coadjutor jez,  fulnessoverasick and wounded world likea Good Samaritan. ? 
“Se . of Albany. The x Not in splendid isolation, but in Christlike cooperation. % 
ee | 
oster has been ; agp: $5ap 
P . “ © ot in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and th 
designed by one #26 Ek RE MIEY M-< Kees ee an 
. Ie. peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 
of the best print- «sa¢ —— ri 
ers in America, & Pe Kot in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway ba 
and is beautifully & 13 which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing pee 
printed | in black #9¢) a new trail, along which, please God, other nations will fol- dic 
taGe low, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. the 
and red on heavy 4 S : bu 
antique paper, 5 Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are - 
° Ba) Ca apse e again 1 > arism — ‘ u 
121% by 19 inches. % to lapse sy again —_ re eee and shat honor : 
It is highly suit- ap . covet for my beloved America. Je 
able for all indoor #9¢3% And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I sayy with all se 
use; especially for a a my heart and soul, «AMERICA FIRST¥”" he 
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: framing for office rs eh = 
: or home. It seems (2% He 
worthy to hang in lik 
’ 
every church and * 
schoolroom in the D  las 
country. One edi- From a Sermon preached in the Natvonal Cathedral, Washington, D. C., Sunday afterneen, September 7, sag” i cre 
° * s d by the Rr. Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM, D. D., q mK 
tion 1s prin te Bishop Coadjutor of Albany Pa 
with a shield de- Jul 


a 


sign suggesting the 
flag. In ordering, 
one should specify which edition is wanted. twelve, 10 cents each. 
It is furnished postpaid for $10 a hundred, These posters and cards may be procured 
$1 for ten, 15 cents for single copies. from the National Council for Prevention 





cia 

The same design, with the cross or with of War, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, cla 
the shield, is printed in black and red ona _D. C., or from the National Office of th § ™“ 
card approximately 4 by 7 inches. They Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 J 


are sent postpaid for $8.a hundred, $1 for 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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= NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLORENCE V. WATKINS 














There seems to be nothing more stimulating to 
workers in Parent-Teacher Associations than 
course at a Normal School or State University. 
June one of the National workers spent 
ly two weeks in Tennessee visiting normal 
Is and the State University. In a recent let- 
er to the National Office the State President says: 
Have just finished the winding up of our State 
vention which was a great success; We had 
over four hundred delegates from 62 counties in 
the state. All District Chairmen were present ex- 
cept one (out of ten), and all had splendid re- 
ports. We had seventy-seven new associations 
this year—due to our efforts in Tennessee those 
hot June days. The Parent-Teacher Associations 
are clamoring for such a course in five State 
schools, beside our University, and Dr. Thackston 
at the University of Tennessee sent a written re- 
quest to our State Board, asking for this credit 
course in the University of Tennessee. What do 
you think of that?” 








Sesteseerereererereerr" 


From Georgia where a credit course was given, 
a member of the State Board writes: “Report of 
the Athens Course was read at our Board meeting 
and all were so interested. Dr. Stewart, who at- 
tended as one of our Advisory Board, was 
delighted. It was the biggest Board meeting of 
our history, I believe, and it is a perfect joy to 
me to see the members already taking hold—they 
didn’t know how two years ago. The results of 
the Course are being felt in more ways than one, 
but in this especially right now. Everyone was 
delighted with the way the State work is con- 
ducted. One of the best reports was given by 
a former country school teacher from down at 
Jesup, the new American Citizenship Chairman, 
who gave us the first definite suggestions for work 
we've had in this subject. And she left home at 
two o'clock in the morning and returned at three 
next morning in order to be with us.” Isn’t that 
devotion? Is it any wonder that our organization 
grows by leaps and bounds when women sacrifice 
like this to help it grow? 

The University of Georgia is sending most at- 
tractive certificates to those who took the course 
last summer but who did not receive College 
| credit for the work done. The certificate reads: 
“This certifies that...... attended the National 
Parent-Teacher Association College Credit Course 
July, 1924, and satisfactorily completed the work 
Massigned.” There is space for the signatures of 
“the Director of the Summer School, the Instructor 
and the State President. The certificate has an 
Pattractive border and the name “University of 
) Georgia Summer School” is in red. This will be 
a pleasant surprise to those Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation workers who spent so many hours in the 

room and expected: no recognition of the 


work they did. 
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Daniel Boone Heller, Superintendent of Schools 
of Vermillion, South Dakota, and corresponding 





secretary of the South Dakota State Branch, has 
just issued a 32-page booklet on “The Work of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
with Special Reference to the South “ Dakota 
Branch.” There are many interesting facts con- 
cerning the work of the Branch and the chapters 
on “The Future of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion” and the “Summary” are especially good. 





The American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois, has just issued several interesting: leaf- 
lets: “Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves,” “A 
Shelf of Books for a One-Room School,” and 
“Books for Boys.” “Children’s Books for General 
Reading” has the titles grouped under such head- 
ings as: “Books for Children Under Ten Years of 
Age,” “Over Ten Years of Age.” 





The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York’ City, 
issues excellent material which is listed in a 
4-page leaflet, “Inexpensive Publications on Com- 
munity Music,” under such headings as: “Choral 
Music,” “Church Music,” “Community Singing,” 
“Christmas Music,” Easter Music,” “Music Mem- 
ory Material,” “Special Musical Material,” etc. 
The charge for these publications is nominal. 

The University Society, Inc., 44 East 23rd St., 
New York City, issues some splendid leaflets. Re- 
cently received from them are the following: 
“Telling Stories to Children—Something Every 
Mother and Father Should Know How to Do”; 
“Modern Boy Activity~What It Is and Why All 
Boys Want It”; “Some Reasons Why Some Men 
Are Successful Fathers,” by Frank Cheely and in 
the same booklet “The Prodigal Father,” by Blake 
W. Godfrey. (These two stories should be read 
by every parent—both fathers and mothers) ; 
“Outlines of Thrift—a Letter to Dad from the 
University Society”; “Childhood Year by Year,” 
by William Byron Forbush, takes the child from 
the first year to “Sixteen and Beyond.” Fathers 
and mothers, get this book and see how one father 
and mother reared twins—a boy and a girl. It’s 
great!! Still another booklet from this same 
organization—“*What Parents Should Tell Their 
Children,” should be read by every parent of a 
boy or girl. It is full of truth and of suggestions 
as to the best way of telling it. Another 4page 
leaflet--—“Is the Modern Parent a Failure”; and 
still another “The Real Share of Your Home in 
the Education of your Children.” - 





The George H. Doran Company, New York City, 
have a booklet called “Doran Books for Children.” 
A group of books for young people selected and 
prepared with great care and illustrated by some 
of the ablest artists. Any school or parent- 
teacher association people planning for additions 
to the school library should not fail to see this 


list. 
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Mrs. David O. Mears 


MESSAGE FROM NATIONAL CHAIR- 
MAN OF CHILD-WELFARE DAY 


A fitting annual observance of Child- 
Welfare Day (Founders’ Day) February 
17, is included in “Standards of Excel- 
lence” for an ideal Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Programs should impart infor- 
mation regarding the origin of the Con- 
gress; note the high ideals of the founders 
and their associates; show the purpose and 
aims of the national organization, its value 
to Child Welfare, and its importance in 
educational, philanthropic and social life; 
review results already attained, and discuss 
possibilities for future development and 
service in national, state and local work. 

For the carrying out of such a program, 
the following leaflets have either been re- 
vised or newly printed: History and Sig- 
nificance of Child-Welfare Day; An Alpha- 
bet with an’ addenda for our twenty-eighth 
anniversary; Memorial to the Founder, 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney; the Official Pag- 
eant for 1925, “Our National Strength,” 
by Mrs. L. C. Oldham, and other material. 

It is hoped that the use of the program 
suggestions may result in an inspiring ob- 
servance of our anniversary and a generous 
birthday gift for national extension work. 


— - ——— 
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The 
Pre-school 
Child 


Long before school comes to help 
parents establish habits of value, 
the home influence must be ac- 
tive. Truthfulness, responsibility, 
courage—all the good qualities of 
human nature can be inculcated 
in even very young children. 


Personal cleanliness is one of the 
most important, and proper care 
of the teeth is a major part of 
personal hygiene. 


In Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream parents have a valuable 
helper. Children like the flavor of 
this safe dentifrice, and use it 
eagerly and faithfully. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth the right way, by 
“washing,” not by scouring. 
Based on excessively fine chalk 
and pure vegetable-oil soap, it 
performs all the functions of a 
dentifrice, and attempts no more. 
Colgate’s is a preventive denti- 
frice—recommended by more 
dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Colgate & Co., New York 
Established 1896 





Removes causes 
of tooth decay 
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NEWS OF THE STATES 








KENTUCKY 


How To EstaBLisH A PERMANENT INCOME WITH 
Srupent Loan Funp PENcILs 


Selling pencils to the students is providing a 
substantial and permanent source of income for 
the treasury of the Louisville League of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 

During the last school term about 42,000 pen- 
cils were sold which netted the treasury about 
$900.00. 

This money kept eighteen children in school the 
entire year and helped five others through part 
terms. 

It was first necessary to get the permission of 
the School Board to sell pencils in the schools, 
and it was the latter part of October before the 
sale started. A much larger return is looked for 
this coming year. 

Second and most important was to select a high 
grade pencil, one that would give entire satis- 
faction and be guaranteed. The “Student Loan 
Fund” pencil has been approved by the School 
Board and is excellent in quality and reasonable 
in price. 

Third and most essential was to get the co-oper- 
ation of the children and teachers—to “put the 
sales over.” Here the principal of each school 
has come to the rescue and made success pos- 
sible by taking personal charge of the sale and 
distribution of the “Student Loan Fund” pencils. 

After the members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
tiation and the children understood that the 
profit out of each five-cent sale goes toward help- 
ing a less fortunate child remain in school, the 
returns began to increase. Now the majority of 
the school children insist upon having “Student 
Loan Fund” brand pencils, not only because they 
are boosting a good cause but because the pencils 
are good. 

Complete information regarding the plan can 
he had from officers of the Louisville League of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. B. M. Starks, 
Pencil Chairman. 

Our State work has won fame abroad! A 
letter from California, from the Supervisor of 
High Schools in Sacramento, wrote to Carlisle 


asking about their lunch room about which in- 


formation had gone so far. It was counted a 
model one and information was asked about it. 
Mrs. Potts, who is Chairman of Thrift, has prac- 
ticed her Thrift methods with great success. The 
lunch room is still a model and Mrs. Henry Potts, 
Carlisle, will tell you how to make yours as good 
if you will work as hard as she has. 

At a regular monthly meeting of the Lebanon 


| Parent-Teacher Association a very impressive 


Arbor Day program was presented by school chil- 
dren on the lawn at the Graded School building, 


under the direction of Miss Susie Simpson, prin- 
- Cipal, assisted by the grade teachers. 


Appropri- 
até songs sung in unison by tiny first graders and 


all the others through the grammar school were 


. A maple tree, donated by one of the 





fathers, and fifteen barberry bushes, bought by the 
pupils, were planted on the school grounds, The 
barberries were chosen because they will provide 
food in winter for the birds. 

Thirty minutes preceding this meeting the Pre- 
School Circle met under the direction of its 
chairman. It is hoped to make this department 
the greatest feature of this year’s work in the 
Lebanon Parent-Teacher Association. 


Pre-ScHOOL PROGRAM 


It is suggested that the Pre-School Circle meet 
a half hour before regular Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meeting, joining in and enjoying their 
program also. 

SampLe Procram: Subject, Pre-Natal Care. 
Have some physician or nurse discuss this subject 
from its various angles, care of body, proper 
clothing, both for mother and coming child, 
happy attitude of mind during this period, read- 
ing good books, seeing good and beautiful pic- 
tures, being out-of-doors daily and as much as 
possible. Lastly, but most important of all per- 
haps, a good and wholesome diet. Do not over- 
work but have some time during each day to lie 
down quietly and rest, sleeping if possible. 

Motherhood is a natural function; there is no 
cause for worry or fear if proper precautions are 


taken. 
MICHIGAN 


For Hiew ScHoor Srupents 

Missouri State Department of Education has 
adopted a new method of honoring the Junior and 
Senior High School students throughout the state 
who develop individual superiority—which would 
be an excellent one to put into practice in 
Michigan. 

These superior Junior and Senior High School 
students are to be awarded an M (for Missouri), 
a much coveted distinction in athletics, on a basis 
of a rating of 800 points awarded as follows: 
100 points for health and the absence of physical 

defects. 

100 points in scholarship, 

100 points in sportsmanship (primarily good 
manners, courteousness and good behavior). 
100 points in walking 100 miles in not more than 

10 walks, or by swimming 100 yards; by excel- 

lence in any form of field athletics; by becom- 

ing a Boy Scout, Girl Scout or Camp Fire Girl. 

100 points for leadership in any major student 
activity, or by rendering some significant serv- 
ice to the school, such as coaching the athletics 
of younger children, etc. 

100 points for excellence in any one of the fol- 
lowing games: Baseball, Indoor Baseball, Amer- 
ican or Soccer Football, Basket Ball, Volley 
Ball, Hockey or Tennis. 

The student must not use tobacco or intoxicants 
in any form. 

This letter serves as a great incentive to main- 
tain health and overcome physical defects. It is 
the state’s guaranty of physical perfection. It 
encourages courteous behavior, scholarship, a 
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— of service and all-around worthwhile ,citizen- 
ip. 

Parent-Teacher Associations of Michigan, can- 
not we establish some such rating of community 
worthwhileness among the High School students 
of our state? 


Hicu ScHoo. Associations 


Hillsdale High Parent-Teacher Association 
heard Miss Margaret Delevan of the State Depart- 
ment of Health on “Posture Making” at their first 
meeting. 

Port Huron High Parent-Teacher Association 
at the opening meeting of the year, heard Miss 
Susan Hubbard, Principal of Fillmore School, 
who stressed, in her address, the need of close 
co-operation between the parent and the teacher 
to further the welfare of the individual student. 
Mr. L. F. Meade, principal of the High School, 
urged closer contact between parent and teacher, 
and a correction of the erroneous idea that stu- 
dents could shift for themselves when once they 
reached High School. 

Godfrey Ave.Lee St. High School Parent- 
Teacher Association, Wyoming Twp. gave a 
County Fair on Sept. 26. Merchants contributed 
displays of goods for demonstration, Camp Fire 
Girls conducted an attractive Japanese Tea Gar- 
den, the Boy Scouts sold carnival favors and pea- 
nuts, High School boys and girls held an exhibit 
of birds and livestock. More than 1500 people 
attended and helped to clear the $250 which will 
be used for the purchase of auditorium chairs. 

Albion, Dalrymple School Association reported 
the State Convention at its September meeting, 
studied the Political Platform at the October, and 
on the 17th of the Hallowe’en month, staged a 
most successful carnival—their second one. 500 
people attended and proved themselves most 
adaptable, not only in leading fun but in giving 
their nickels and dimes to the fat sum of $250.00, 
from which only a small amount must be de- 
ducted, as the merchants and others interested 
had donated the larger amount of material. The 
finest spirit of co-operation exists among the 
teachers and parents and other school patrons of 
the live-wire ward in our neighbor city. “United 
and untiring” is the explanation of the secretary 
who reported so well and so promptly. 

Adrian City Council began fall activities by 
conducting a Parent-Teacher Association booth 
at the Lenawee County Fair. Each association 
furnished pictures of equipment, buildings and 
posters for display and attendants were present 
each day to distribute literature and give informa- 
tion. The plan of “follow up work” is being car- 
ried out through the county under the Council 
President. The Junior High Broadcast of October 
1, featured on its front page seven inches of Par- 
ent-Teacher Association news, every item full of 
pep and under the captivating heading of “Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations Pull Together Always.” 

These excellent rules were adopted by the 
Battle Creek associations. 

The object of the Parent-Teacher Association 
is to promote high standards of home life, in 
order to secure the best physical and spiritual de- 
velopment of our boys and girls. 

To that end, the Parent-Teacher Associations 
recommend the following rules to the parents and 
suggest that they conform as closely as possible 


=—=—_ 


to these rules as they apply to the children jn 
school. 

1, That children in grades up to and includi 
the fourth grade be given not more than fifteen 
cents per week—and children in grades above the 
fourth, not more than twenty-five cents per week, 
for spending money. 

(By “spending money” is meant money given 
to children for miscellaneous uses—not for schoo] 
supplies or other real needs). 

2. That children in school shall not go’ out 
more than one evening each week, and prefer. 
ably on Friday evening. 

(Scout or camp fire girl or other organization 
meetings are excepted). ’ 

3. That children in school attend some Sunday 
School regularly. 

To be signed by the parents: 

I believe that the home rules recommended 
the Parent-Teacher Association will be helpful to 
my children, and I agree to conform to them as 
nearly as possible. 


ProcRAM SERVICE 
ROUND TABLE PROGRAMS 


There is perhaps no other type of meeting that 
will bring out so many helpful ideas and thoughts 
upon a subject as a Round Table. This meeting 
must be most carefully planned and two-minute 
or five-minute topics allotted to as many mem- 
bers as possible each time to develop leadership 
among the new members. It is often advisable to 
start those not used to speaking by having them 
read clippings from the Child-Welfare Magazine 
or the Michigan Bulletin and perhaps next time 
one of the loan papers to be secured from the 
National Congress headquarters, and so build up 
their latent ability. 

The two Round Table Programs given here 
would give all members full information as to the 
need for, the aims and purposes of the Parent 
Teacher Association and so start the year with a 
more complete understanding. 

A. All topics given 5 minutes each. 
1. Functions of a Parent-Teacher Association 
by a State Officer, the School superin- 

tendent or the local President. 

2. The Value of Co-operation of Parents with 

the School.—By a Father Member. , 
3. How Parents May Help Teachers.—By a 
Teacher. 


4. How Teachers May Help Parents——By a |} 


Mother. 


5. Why We Should Join the Michigan Branch — 
of the National Congress of Parents and | 


Teachers.—By a Member. 
B. All topics given 5 minutes each. 
a. The Value of Membership in a Parent-Teacher 
Association :— 
. To the Home.—By a Mother. 
. To the Child.—By a Teacher. 
. To the Teacher.—By the Superintendent. 
. To the Mother—By a Father. 


member. 
. To the Community—By a Citizen who is 4 
leader. 


. Value of Membership 


1 DD wpwne 


in the 


ents and Teachers.—By a Member. 





To the Board of Education—By a Board | 


Michigan } 
Branch of the National Congress of Par — 
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NEBRASKA 


The State convention held at Grand Island 
showed evidences of advancement in increased 
attendance and enthusiasm and in reports of ac- 
complishments. Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, National 
Executive Secretary, was present to give an ad- 
dress and to assist by her counsel in the consid- 
eration of problems presented. Mrs. Watkins 
charmed every one with her gracious personality, 
her willingness to serve and her ability to be of 
service. 

Changes in the constitution were made to make 
it conform to the constitution recommended by 
the National. Provision was made for the cele- 
bration of a State Day, and also for State Life 
members. 

These are some of the high points in the ad- 
dresses at the convention: 

Qualifications for leadership in Parent-Teacher 
work are—“Enthusiasm for boys and girls; ability 
to direct that enthusiasm; and determination to 
stay on the job.”—Newton W. Gaines. 

“High Schools should be more than four walls. 
They should be equipped to best prepare boys 
and girls for their life work and to hold their 
interest and enthusiasm.”—Judge B. H. Paine. 

“Social efficiency, the ability of a person to do 
well his work in the world should be the first aim 
of all education.”—Supt. C. Ray Gates, Grand 
Island. 

State Superintendent John M. Matzen explained 
how instruction formerly given in the home must 
now be given in the schools, by tracing the de- 
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In writing to Advertisers 


velopment of the present school system from 
colonial times. 

E. L. Novotny, Superintendent of Central City 
stated that it was not necessary to sell the schools 
to the people, since they owned the schools, but 
that the patrons should be informed of all the 
weak places as well as the good points in the 
system of education. 

The first Nebraska year book was issued last 
summer and contains among other valuable in- 
formation, a list of available speakers and out- 
lined programs for each month in the year. These 
programs were worked out after careful study 
by a special committee. ° They are available to 
any one for the asking. 

Provision was made in the state convention for 
recognition of both city and county councils. There 
are now seven county councils working in the state. 

The need of, a state bulletin is felt as the 
number of organizations increase and it is hoped 
that it can be made an accomplished fact during 
the year. One has recently been issued by the 
Publicity Chairman, Mrs, Clara Clayton of Lin- 
coln through the Child-Welfare Bureau and it 
may be possible to have several issues circulated 
in this way, but a real bona-fide bulletin is our 
object before another year goes by. 

The daily papers of Lincoln are especially gen- 
erous in giving space to Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion activities and each week allow a column and 
a half in the Sunday papers under the heading 
“Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

Nebraska was fortunate in having Mrs. C. E. 
Roe, National field worker, for several weeks in 
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There are just a few short years for the kiddies to 
play and these years count for much. They need 
properly equipped playgrounds and they need 
your help to get them, It’s easy to start the 
movement, and once started it’s growth will be 
most gratifying. Write for Catalog ““M-9” and 
the booklet “Planning a Playground” which 
shows you how to raise the necessary funds. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
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the early fall. She addressed the teachers at a 
number of county institutes and conferred with 
the workers in other places. Her stay among us 
was a real inspiration and we would have been 
glad to keep her longer. 

One of the best results of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation work is the development of new leaders. 
Ian McLaren wrote of the wonderful possibilities 
that lie in “unsuspected people” and the work is 
surely wakening some of them to a realization of 
their powers. 

With a State Superintendent in sympathy with 
the work, with county superintendents growing 
more enthusiastic each month, with city superin- 
tendents asking for organizers, and with scores 
of enthusiastic capable workers, the work should 
gain rapidly in Nebraska. The state should be 
able to contribute its just proportion toward that 
million members which is our national desire, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


P.-T.A. Procram at State TEACHER’sS 
CONVENTION 


The State Teachers’ Convention held at Man- 
chester this fall gave the State Parent-Teacher 
Association a prominent place on its program, and 
Mrs. Edward C. Mason, National Vice President, 
gave an excellent address. 

“The most far-reaching organization for effect- 
ing a working partnership between parents and 
teachers is the Parent-Teacher Association,” said 
Mrs. Mason, “although it is still doing. experi- 
mental work. Trained parents are as much 
needed as trained teachers. Parents know little 
of the machinery or the school department or 
what the teachers are doing. This information 
can be secured through the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

The Parent-Teacher Association welcomes all 
adults of whatever creed, political or religious 
faith or social condition. It provides a great 
opportunity for Americanization work. It fur- 
nishes a forum where everything bearing on the 
home and school can be discussed. It carries the 
purposes of the school into the home and the re- 
sources of the home into the school. It is a means 
of public information on the needs of the school 
and extends its influences into other localities. 

It should not be controlled by any faction nor 
take up cudgels for or against the superintendent, 
principal or teacher in any question on which the 
public may be divided, and it should not neglect 
affiliation with the state and national societies. 

The state organization is a clearing house for 
the ideals of the state through which the best 
results may be accomplished. It furnishes infor- 
mation about forming and carrying on new as- 
sociations and helps to organize them when re- 
quested. It holds together the groups in the state, 
making them a stronger force, and it keeps the 
associations in the state in touch with national 
work.” 

In response to questions, Mrs. Mason, at the 
close of her formal talk, gave practical sugges- 
tions for associations to follow in their programs. 


Loca PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS INTERESTS- 
OTHER CITIES 

The unusual success of the various Parent- 

Teachers’ associations in Keene, their method of 

organizing and carrying out programs with ability 


—————y 


to interest the public and parents of school chil. 
dren, has caused many persons interested jn 
schools in other cities of the state to write Dr, 
W. C. T. Adams, superintendent of schools, ask. 
ing how Keene does it. 

Included among the queries that have reached 
the superintendent’s office is one from Concord, 
The Parent-Feachers’ organizations in Keene has 
had a very rapid growth and has attracted state 
wide attention. Ernest W. Butterfield, commis. 
sioner of education for the state of New Hamp. 
shire, complimented the members of the different 
organizations upon their success at the recent 
union meeting held at Parker Hall. 


CAMPAIGN FOR MEMBERS 

The, state president will present a gavel to the 
Association making the largest per cent of gain 
in membership before March 15th, 1925. No As 
sociation can compete that does not have its dues 
in to the state treasurer as soon after this date 
as possible, as our dues and reports must be sent 
to the National by April 1, 1925. 

The gavel will be presented at .the state con- 
vention, at which time a recognition service for 
local presidents will be held. 


WON BY DERRY 

The gavel offered by Mrs. Grinnell for greatest 
per cent in gain of members was won by Derry, 
Five more members would have given them a gain 
of 200 per cent. 

The president will also present at the conven- 
tion a banner to the Association having the largest 
average attendance of mothers and fathers with 
children in school who attend the regular meet 
ings of the local associations. This report is to 
be brought to the convention. It must also be 
figured on percentage, so that large and small 
schools shall have an equal chance. 


BENEFICIARY MEMBERS 
Beneficiary members pay one hundred dollars. 
Mr. Huntley N. Spaulding is one of these, and 
through his generosity New Hampshire was able 
to publish its first year book. 


NEW YORK 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
New York State Parent-Teacher Associations held 
in Poughkeepsie, October 7th to 10th, had in at 
tendance 389 registered delegates. 

Mrs. Frederick Hosmer, State President, pre- 
sided. 

The keynote was Character. 

Several unique features arranged by the com 
mittee served to dispense with the usual feeling 
of formality and stiffness attending a convention. 

One of these, a recreational program, led by 
Mr. David Chase following his address, “Charac- 
ter through Physical Education,” gave those at 
tending a splendid opportunity to become ac 
quainted. A tea and reception at the D. A. R 


Chapter House, a playette, “The School Before — 


and After Taking P.-T.A.” An automobile ride 


and reception at Vassar College were welcome 7 


breaks in a strenuous program. 

Luncheon conferences were arranged to find 
solutions of difficulties or discuss plans for Presi- 
dents, District Chairmen, Central Council, 
and Visiting Teachers, Directors and Publicity 
Committees. 
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Reports showed 509 affiliated clubs in the state 
with a membership of 30,056 working not for self 
but for the communities they represent, the state 
at large and thereby the nation. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, the National President, in 
her address explained the purpose of Parent- 
Teacher Organizations and while urging expan- 
sion told of the calls and questions received from 
China, India, Japan, Hawaii and many other 
countries. 

Mr. Harlan H. Horner, Field Secretary of the 
New York State Teacher Association gave a stir- 
ring address on “What Is Character?” Mr. 
Horner said we might find a partial answer to the 
question in the life of Theodore Roosevelt and 
elaborated on these qualities, which he thought 
made for Roosevelt’s greatness, honesty, obedi- 
ence, bravery, loyalty, and industry. He had 
poise, perseverance, imagination, reverence and 
humility, a capacity for righteous indignation and 
love for his fellow men. 

In conclusion Mr. Horner claimed that three 
institutions in our modern life were charged with 
equal responsibility for the building of character, 
the Church, the Home and the School. 

A Round-Table conference was held on “How 
Character Develops Through Early Impressions.” 

Dr. Elizabeth Thelberg had as her theme, “The 
Child Yesterday and To-day.” Dr. Thelberg said 
the child of yesterday was at the mercy of super- 
stition, disease and ignorance and even to-day, the 
United States spends more on pigs than it does 
on its bureau for children, the United States being 
eleventh as to death rate, where it should be first 
among the nations. 

On Thursday evening Dr. Henry Noble Mac 
Cracken, President of Vassar College, spoke on 
“The New Triangle.” He said in part, “A French 
critic once spoke of the endless number of plays 
centering around the so-called eternal triangle of 
husband, wife and lover. We have to-day a new 
triangle of parent, teacher and child. which is a 
much more wholesome one.” Our drama has a 
plot so thick that it might be called a conspiracy 
to make the world safe for education. Character 
is the answer to the problems of the child. 

Resolutions were passed on various subjects 
connected with Parent-Teacher Association work, 
among them, the decision to work for the general 
welfare of all children, to promote the observance 
of law to prohibit any child under 16 from attend- 
ing theaters without chaperonage, to register and 
to vote. 

A fitting conclusion to the convention was a 
party honoring the ninety-first birthday of Mrs. 
Edward Tuttle, more familiarly known as “Grand- 
ma Tuttle.” 

The sight of those three faithful women, Mrs. 
Tuttle, Mrs, David Mears and Mrs. Fanny Bailey 
Was an incentive to every delegate to return to 
home and community filled with the desire to 
work and the prayer that “God give to the 
mothers of the world more love to do their part.” 
That love which knoweth not alone those children 
made by birth their own but every childish heart. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING PROGRAM 
Parent-Teacher Association of Public School 
No, 35, Brooklyn, has a card program, “pocket- 
hook size,” with the names and addresses of the 
officers and committee chairmen on the back. The 
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THE CHILDRENS 
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116 pages plus 24 full-page illustrations bound in 
cloth stamped in gold 

“I want to express my appreciation of the con- 
tribution to education made in the volume “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs.’ 

“The Childrens Foundation has done an excel- 
lent piece of work, and I hope that this is only 
the first of a number of volumes representing the 
collaboration of experts in the field of education 
which will issue from your Foundation.”—Jessie 
H. Newton, President, National Educational Asso. 

“The services rendered to the public by The 
Childrens Foundation in the publication of the 
most authoritative and helpful results in the in- 
vestigation and study of Child Welfare have met 
with the heartiest approval of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Information usually inaccessible to the average 
parent has been placed within the reach of every- 
one and a long step forward in training for par- 
enthood should be the result of this valuable con- 
tribution.”—-Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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State Program Chairman wrote for information 
about the October meeting “Introducing Our 
Children to Art,” and Miss Ethel M. Marquard, 
the Publicity Chairman, replied at once. We 
quote from her letter: 

“Miss Susan A. Hutchinson, of the Brooklyn 
Museum, emphasized the fact that even little 
children appreciate artistic effects. They notice 
rooms unconsciously, harmony of color, comfort 
and arrangement; therefore it is important that 
we, as mothers and home makers, give thought 
to these things. She urged the elimination from 
all homes of the ‘funny sheet’ in our newspapers, 
and stressed the danger to the young minds 
through the poor English and the poor coloring. 
She recommends taking small children to the 
museums very often, staying only a short time, 

‘ and showing them only a few things which will 
interest them, because when they are tired they 
will cease. to appreciate what they have seen.” 


OKLAHOMA 


Four thousand school children in Okmulgee 
shave a force back of them, administering to their 
needs, of which but few of them know. That force 
is the Okmulgee Parent-Teacher Association, a 
branch council of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The scope of work carried on by the Okmulgee 
Council is particularly broad. To carry on the 
activities of the organization, five hundred mothers 
are banded with a common thought, the bet- 
terment of conditions for all school children and 
a more complete understanding of their work and 
needs. 

The Okmulgee organization has been in exist- 
ence two years and started the third year with 
the opening of school in September. During that 
time $5,000 has passed through the hands of the 
treasurer and has been expended judiciously in 
the many projects undertaken. Practically the 
entire fund was raised by “tag” days. 

Six ward schools and the high school are the 
units of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Once each month group meetings are held in 
the different school buildings, and the different 
groups make up a general organization. 

Personal work and sustained effort on the part 
of officers and members have characterized the 
work, and account in great measure for the suc- 
cess of the “Okmulgee Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion,” as it is commonly known. 


Hor LuncHEons INAUGURATED 


Heading the list of accomplishments is the hot 
lunch service which was inaugurated almost from 
the start. Previous to that time the children who 
did not go home at noon were obliged to eat cold 
lunches, 

The Parent-Teacher Association members felt 
that of all imperative needs, the hot luncheon was 
the greatest to begin with, and in a systematic 
way went about installing the equipment for 
making hot soups and similar hot dishes for the 
noon hour, to be sold at actual cost. This has 
been a tremendous success, and has spread to 
four of the six ward schools. According to medi- 
cal examinations it has raised the physical stand- 
ard of the children. A milk service was also es- 
tablished, similar to the “milk line” in many city 
schools. In the middle of the forenoon, when 


children especially need nourishment, the mothers 
gather at the school building and quickly and 
quietly serve the pupils with milk and crackers, 
Tickets are given to the children by the teachers, 
so that when tickets are presented for the milk, 
those who receive the milk free of charge cannot 
be singled out from those who have paid a few 
cents—the actual cost of the food. 


EXAMINATIONS ARE GIVEN 


A systematic dental and medical examination 
seldom attempted in a school system of this size 
was made possible by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Doctors, nurses and dentists gave generously 
of their time, and the charge was made as low as 
possible. All cost attached to the examinations 
was assumed by the association. This made it 
possible for every child in the Okmulgee public 
schools to be examined absolutely free of charge, 
The funds of the organization enabled 163 needy 
children to have tonsilar operations, eye, ear, 
nose and throat treatments, skin treatment, heart 
examinations and fracture operations. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two needy children who could not 
have attended school for want of clothing were 
furnished garments and shoes by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. The clothing was bought 
at a close price through dealers, and was not cast- 
off clothing, so that 152 children were assured 
their self-respect. 


MorTHERcRAFT Work INTRODUCED 


Mothercraft work was introduced and taught 
by a mothercraft specialist who was paid by the 
association. Pictures were bought and hung in 
the different ward schools. Victrolas, used in 
connection with the music course, were purchased, 
along with many music records. The music 
memory contest which aroused great interest in 
the best music and keen competition among the 
pupils, was sponsored by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. A silver loving cup was awarded the 
school whose team won the most points in the 
contest, which was presided over by Rudolph 
Ganz, director of the St»Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra. The association has made the $5,000 fund 
cover all of these activities by careful systematic 
expenditure. 


RHODE ISLAND 


At the Executive Board meeting of the State 
Congress in October, Mrs. Albert J. Niebels was 
appointed chairman of the new Committee on 
Music, and she immediately began active work. 
Several clubs have already appointed _ music 
chairmen, in the smaller associations the chair- 
man of the Program Committee filling both posi- 
tions, 


A number of school orchestras are in process — 


of formation. Various musical programs have 
been given, notably Miss Mabel Woolsey’s Musical 
Talkalogues and Miss Blanche Davis, of. Pem- 
broke College, on “Why Music?” These have 
been and will be given before various Parent- 
Teacher Associations this season. 

A Glee Club has been formed, which gave 
Christmas carols at the December meeting 
Congress, and will sing at the different Congress 
functions. 
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Baby Health Insurance 


HERE is nothing you would not do if you could really insure 


your baby’s health. 


Nature intended cow’s 
milk for the calf and 
not for the delicate 
stomach of the infant. 
No wonder he cannot 
digest it without 
modification! No 
wonder that he is 
troubled with colic or 
some other form of 
stomach upset caused 


Yet its digestive disturbances which cause 
so many of baby’s ills are usually preventable. 








Here is the prescribed 
formula which has proved 
so successful with colicky, 
fretful, underweight 
babies who have had 
difficulty in digesting 
their milk. Ask your 
physician about it. 
Soak for ten minutes one level 
tablespoonful of Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine in 4 cup of cold 
milk taken from the baby’s 
formula; cover while soaking; 
then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine 
is fully dissolved; add this dis- 
solved gelatine to the quart of 
cold milk or regular formula. 
Itis very important that you 
use only Knox Sparkling 








by the curdling of the 
milk in the stomach. 
Modifying cow’s milk 
with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine renders it 
more nearly like 
human milk, making 
it easily digestible 
and increasing the 
obtainable nutriment 
by about 23%. 


























Gelatine. 
: For over 30 years Knox Gelatine has been a household necessity in the making of desserts, salads 
and other dishes. The new discoveries of its health value in the feeding of infants, growing child- 
ren, dyspeptics and convalescents is but another reason why it should be in every home. We 
shall be glad to send you free health books with recipes upon receipt of 4c for postage and your 
grocer ’s name. 
| 
: | 
GeLaTNe 
S | 
SPARKLING a | 
: GELATINE | 
i i } 
Same Sparkl: Gela- 
: tine with Lemon. Flavor- | 
‘ | Testa pee “The Highest Quality for Health” bor oh eadood. | 
e # general use. gelatine. 
: | Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 147 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
. a i — ss 
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At the November meeting of Congress a con- 
test was announced for the words to a state song, 
Mrs. Charles T. Worrell contributing the follow- 
ing, which won the prize—a year’s subscription to 
the Cuitp- WELFARE MAGAZINE: 


Onward, parents, teachers, 
Though our state is small, 

We will march to conquer, 

At Rhode Island’s call. 

March to conquer evil, 

To abolish war 

In the power of Him who made 
Love the greatest law. 


Let us make Rhode Island 
Be known as a state 

Where our loyal interest 
Never shall abate. 

We should all remember, 
When we try to teach, 

We ourselves should practice 
What we wish to preach, 


Onward, parents, teachers, 
At Rhode Island’s call; 
Each of us is needed— 
There is work for all. 
Service is our watchword, 
Child welfare our aim, 
Better life conditions 

The success we claim. 


Under the direction of the Congress Ways and 
Means Committee, of which Mrs. George Mason 
is chairman, one of the largest “whists” ever 
.given in the state was held on November 21 in 
the ball room and foyer of the Providence Bilt- 
more. There were 250 tables of whist, overflow- 
ing even these spacious assembly rooms. In con- 
nection with the affair there was a cake and 
candy sale, and something over $700 was netted. 

Many Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
organized in the rural schools of Rhode Island, 
and they are all active. 

The Lippitt Hill Association at their December 
meeting invited the other two associations of 
Cranston connected with the rural schools to meet 
with them, and an especially attractive program 
was given. Matters in relation to the rural school 
districts of the city were discussed, and a profit- 
able as well as entertaining afternoon was spent. 
Later in the season the Pippin Orchard Associa- 
tion will entertain, and in January, Oaklawn will 
take her turn as hostess. 

The Lippitt Hill Association provides hot 
cocoa for the pupils of the school, as do the asso- 
ciations in many of our rural districts. Several 
have been instrumental in having electricity in- 
stalled in the school buildings, this being avail- 
able not only for lighting but for electric fixtures 
of various kinds. 

Playgrounds have been wholly or partially 
equipped, some with home-made but serviceable 
apparatus. These playgrounds range all the way 
from the completely equipped one of the North 
Kingston Parent-Teacher Association to that of 
several of our small schools where stout, home- 
made sand boxes, swings and “teeters” make very 
satisfactory equipment. 

Much has been done in the way of school 


libraries, the Barrington Parent-Teacher Associa. ~ 
tions having made notable achievements in this ~ 

Flags have been given, and in some of the yi. © 
lage schools pianos and victrolas presented, so all” 
in all our rural associations have given a very 
good account of themselves. 


VIRGINIA 

The Parent-Teacher Association presented an 
unusual program of interest and educational value © 
to parents, teachers and citizens during its fourth ~ 
annual convention held at Richmond in November, ~ 

Among the noted speakers were Dr. Kate Wal- — 
ler Barrett, who is State Regent of the Daughters © 
of the American Revolution and State President — 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, and a former © 
member of the National Parent-Teacher Board; — 
Senator G. W. Layman, of Newcastle, who pre. — 
sented the outline of the association’s work from 
a citizen’s standpoint; Prof. A. B. Hench, Pr.D, | 
professor of English at the University of Vir. ” 
ginia, who discussed practical problems that con. ~ 
front a community in regard to its educational ~ 
situations, and the Parent-Teacher Association’s — 
opportunity to help solve these problems through ~ 
libraries. 

Angelo Patri, the celebrated expert in child 
teaching, of New York, gave an inspiring address, 

The message Mr. Patri wished to bring to those 
who heard him was “that children came into the 
world with a wonderful faith in everything, and 
that we should preserve this faith, that it might 
be handed down from generation to generation.” 

Mr. Patri stressed the importance of the 
Parent-Teacher Association as a means of bring- 
ing the two together. “Teachers,” he said, “should 
be as close to the parents in relation to the child 
as the parents are to each other.” Throughout his 
address he brought up interesting experiences 
which he had had with the children in the New 
York schools. 

Discusses TAXATION ‘ 

Taxation was the first subject broached by Dr, 
Barrett, and in connection with this she brought 
up various reports of the state departments. The 
report of Colonel Leroy Hodges, that Virginia — 
loses forty cents of every dollar she spends, and — 
the report of State Highway Commissioner Shir- 
ley, that Virginia would build 194 miles of road ~ 
next year with which he would be satisfied were — 
particularly stressed, and the Parent-Teacher As — 
sociations were urged to study these and make a © 
—— of their own, rather than let politicians 7 
oO it. q 

Stressing the absurdity of people studying and © 
discussing international relations before they have — 
even mastered their personal relationships, Dr. ~ 
Barrett said that the individual’s responsibility to ~ 
the state should be taught in the schools before ~ 
the pupils reach 21 years, when they are thrust | 
into public life and politics. 4 

Criticising the round-about method of teaching, 
which begins at the top and works down, ineselll 
of beginning at the bottom and working up, Dr. | 
Barrett said: “What is the good in talking about” 
rural schools, when you can’t get within four miles — 
of them on account of road conditions? Talk ~ 
about good roads, first!” she declared. a 

Miss Kate Wheeler, of Bristol, another speaker, — 
urged that the association become national in its — 
thought and not too intensely local. P 
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